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The Hog as a “Money Crop.” 


HE SOUTH has never grown hogs extensively as a money 

"= crop, because it has never been a producer of concentrated 
e stock feeds. Until recently we have not generally devoted 
much attention to the growing of corn. Withoutcorn we have con- 
cluded hog growing wasunprofitable. The average Southern farmer 
as labored under the impression, expressed by a friend of ours 
cently, that “growing hogs 


will not come in advance of the production of hogs, or if they do, 
they will be financial failures and our condition will be worse than 
if they had not been established at all. A packing-house cannot 
afford to ship the greater number of hogs too great distances, or 
to depend on ar. uncertain supply. We must, therefore, grow the 
hogs as the first step towards obtaining the packing-houses. But 
these difficulties are merely hin- 





out corn is like religion 


drances, and will not render 





without charity, you have none.” 
We have all but one of the 
r essentials for large corn 
oduction, and can acquire 
at. These four essentials are: 
disture, heat, a long growing 
pason, and a fertile soil well 
supplied with humus. That we 
fre in the “Corn Belt” has been 
ibundantly proven during the 
st few years by the large yields 
made by our Corn-Club boys 
and good farmers all over the 
South on single or prize acres. 
' Butif the South is to grow 
mogs as a money crop, we must 
ido it on other feeds than corn. 
‘This means the development 
‘of a different system of hog 
Taising from that which has de- 
veloped the American type of 
fat hog. It is a well known 
fact that hog raising is made 
fitable without corn. Our 
adian friends have demon- 
strated that. A different type 
of hog, the bacon or lean meat 
‘type, has resulted from the dif- 
ferent class of feeds used. 


hog growing unprofitable under 
our especially favorable con- 
ditions for the cheap production 
of good feeds. We need the 
hog on the Southern farm to 
consume catch crops and feeds 
grown for soilimprovement, and 
turn them into a high-priced, 
profitable product, while leav- 
ing on the soil the plant foods 
used in their growth. 

We must, however, give up 
two or three ideas to which we 
have been thoroughly wedded. 
One is, that the man who raises 
hogs for meat does not need a 
pure-bred boar. If the pork 
producer does not need a pure- 
bred sire, who does? Is not the 
final abject of all hog-raising 
and the end of all hogs the pork 
barrel? Not only do the grow- 
ers of hogs for pork production 
need pure-bred sires, but they 
need good ones. No grade 
boar is good enough to use as a 
sire for the production of hogs 
grown for meat making. 

We must also get rid of our 








However, we must study the 
hog-growing proposition from 
our own conditions, rather than 
follow the system of any other 





THE ‘‘BACON TYPE.” 
A Tamworth owned by W. Warren Morton, Russellville. Ky. 





mania for “crossing.” Any 
practical feeder knows the ad- 
vantages of feeding a lotof hogs 





Section. We hear much of the 
Mecessity of producing our own meat supply. The reward held out 
to us is the saving of large sums now paid out for pork products 
‘by our farmers. This is a good reason for producing more hogs, 
‘Dut we do not regard it as indicating the chief or true purpose of 
pthe hog on our Southern farms. We wish and believe that the 
Southern farmer will soon come to look upon the hog as one of the 
Money crops of the farm. The hogs which go to the largest 
Markets of this country, the largest hog markets in the world, are 
Taised by the average or small farmers, in car load lots, or less, and 
We see no reason why every Southern farmer should not also find 
Mt profitable to produce hogs as one of the sale crops of the farm. 
We have heard it stated that the shipment of hogs by the South- 

rn farmer was impracticable because of the absence of packing- 
Mouses sufficiently near at hand and the excessive freight rates 

Which he must pay. These are serious obstacles to the develop- 

ment of the industry, and neither is likely to be removed until more 
mOgs are grown. When hogs are grown in larger numbers lower 

freight rates can and will be demanded by the Southern farmer and 

ll be granted by the transportation companies. Packing-houses 





of the same age, size and type, 
and any man who will study 
the markets will also soon learn the value of uniformity in color 
and type, in any bunch of hogs when put on the market. 

In the feeding of hogs we have much to learn. No hog grown 
for pork has any business living to over a year old or weighing 
over 300 pounds. The reason is plain: The larger the hog, the 
more it takes to maintain him, and he must provide for himself be- 
fore he can work for his owner—that is, make pork. We need, 
too, to learn that pork cannot be profitably made on corn alone, or 
on pasture alone, but that a combination of concentrates and suc- 
culent feeds is necessary. We can produce pork at less cost than 
the “Corn Belt” farmers; but to do so, we must know how to 
breed, feed and care for hogs, and most of us have these things yet 
to learn. 
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Farm Work for April. 














rurary, and many things that would usually 

be in the ground in March have still to be 
planted. While in the far South the corn has 
doubtless been planted, and I usually here plant 
some garden corn in March, I 
have so far planted none. 

But I do not think that the 
earliest planting is always the 
best. I have found that even 
in southeast Maryland we can 
get a better crop by letting a 
crimson clover crop grow to 
complete maturity before turn- 
ing it under. Then, too, an 
early variety of corn is seldom 
the best for the South. In 
fact, in any section I believe that the corn that 
takes the whole warm season to mature will gen- 
- erally make the heaviest crop. 

& 

What is needed is a thorough preparation of the 
soil before planting. I am daily getting letters 
by the score asking for a fertilizer formula for 
corn, and I usually tell the inquirers that a crop 
of crimson clover that has had the farm manure 
spread on it during the winter as fast as mada 
will make the best fertilizer for corn and wil 
make the cheapest corn. The man who uses fer- 
tilizer of a complete mixture heavily on corn will 
increase the crop, doubtless; but if he will plant 
an area of the same land without the fertilizer, 
he will find that all the extra corn has cost him 
a fair market price. 

Peas the summer before, followed by crimson 
clover in the fall and the manure made from feed- 
ing the pea hay and corn stover and some cotton- 
seed meal to fattening cattle in winter, spread all 
over this clover with a manure spreader as fast 
as it is accumulated, will make not only the best 
preparation for the corn crop, but will insure a 
good crop of oats after the corn if peas are sown 
among the corn and disked down for the oats. 
Then peas after the oats, and clover after the 
peas, will give you a crop to turn for cotton in 
the spring that will save buying ammonia in the 
fertilizer for the cotton. 

Of course, this crop of clover will have to be 
turned earlier than that for cotton, or as soon 
as a red bloom appears here and there. But it 
will pay to use it nevertheless, for the clover de- 
cay will protect the cotton from dry weather while 
furnishing it nitrogen. 

& 


” If your soil is light and dry,—the best sandy 
cotton land, in fact,—and you have the clover 
to turn under, why not try both level planting and 
level and shallow cultivation for cotton? Then, 
before the cotton is up, break all the crust with 
a smoothing harrow, and give the young plants 
a better chance. The same is true of the corn 
crop. Then run the weeder both ways after the 
cotton or corn is up and kill the young starting 
grass rapidly. The man who does this is not go- 
ing to be caught in the grass by rainy weather, 
while the man who depends on going through the 
rows several times with a one-horse implement 
will get over so slowly that in a wet spell the 
grass is pretty certain to get ahead of him. Then, 
with grass as high as the young cotton, his field 
is in a bad way, all of which could have been pre- 
vented by the rapid use of the weeder. If you 
use the Keystone weeder, you can close it up and 
run between the rows and scratch the soil shal- 
lowly and keep up the dust mulch. I know a 
farmer who makes his entire corn crop with no 
implement but the weeder. And he makes good 
crops, too. 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 





with stable manure, and is being manured 

again. But potatoes make big tops and 
small potatoes. What is the reason?’ Simply 
that you have an excess of nitrogen in the soil. 
On my garden that has been manured in like man- 
ner I will put, in addition to the manure, acid 
phosphate at rate of 1,000 pounds an acre and 
muriate or sulphate of potash at rate of 50 pounds 
an acre. The big tops on the potatoes are no dis- 
advantage, for you want big, healthy tops to get 
carbon from the air, but you want the phosphate 


M GARDEN has been manured for years 


and potash to make the potatoes. They are need- 
ed for the formation and conveyance of starch in 
the plant, and they are more deficient in the ma- 
nure than nitrogen is. 

& 

MAKING FERTILIZERS.—‘‘Do you think sul- 
phuric acid will do to mix with chemicals to make 
a fertilizer? I have been advised to try it?’’ The 
one who advised you probably knew as little about 
sulphuric acid as you do. Sulphuric acid is used 
in the fertilizer factories for dissolving the phos- 
phate rock so as to make the phoshoric acid 
available to plants. But they are in a position to 
handle it while you are not, and there are alka- 
line chemicals that you might incautiously mix it 
with that would cause such an explosion that you 
had better be somewhere else. Do not ‘‘monkey”’ 
with strong acids. Get your materials ready- 
made. 


Ss 

TOBACCO STEMS.—‘‘What can I afford to pay 
for tobacco stems as a manure?’ Tobacco stems 
from the strippers will average about 2.85 per cent 
ammonia, 8 per cent potash, and 0.7 per cent 
phoshoric acid. At rates of these plant foods in 
commercial fertilizers the vaiue would be larger 
than you can afford to pay for the stems, since 
they must decay before most of their plant food is 


available, and while they show a good percentage. 


of ammonia and potash, they are very low in phos- 
phoric acid and must be supplemented with acid 
potash. I would say that $10 a ton will be a 
large price for them as a fertilizer. 

e 

CORN AFTER OATS.—‘“‘Can I sow oats and 
follow them with corn for feed on sandy land that 
was in corn last year and no winter cover? Land 
will make about 10 bushels of corn an acre.” 
Why any man should want to plant corn on land 
that he knows will make only 10 bushels an acre, 
is a mystery to me. Spring oats would be too 
late for following with corn on strong land, and 
spring oats on such land will hardly be worth the 
cutting. Better go to farming that land in a good 
rotation and get it up to making corn and oats. 
There is no possible profit in ten bushels of corn 
an acre. 

e 

TWO-BALE COTTON CROPS.—“I want to 
make two bales of cotton an acre this year. How 
much fertilizer and what sort shall I use?” I 
really can not say. I was on a farm last fall 
where a man made two and a half bales an acre. 
But he had hundreds of tons of hay and a hundred 
head of cattle. Go thou and do likewise. 

& 

BARREN SCUPPERNONG.—‘“I have a Scup- 
pernong vine that grows finely, blooms every year 
and makes no grapes. Why is it?” The Scup- 
pernong often fails to make pollen to set its fruit. 
In places where there are plenty of wild Bullace 
or Muscadine vines around, these supply it with 
pollen. The way to cure your vine is to get a 
wild barren or male vine from the woods and 
plant near your Scuppernong, and it will supply 
the pollen needed for setting the fruit on the 
Scuppernong. . 

& 

GAS-HOUSE LIME.—“‘“I have some lime from 
a city gas plant. Will it be good for corn?” No, 
and not for anything else till it has laid out for a 
year at least. In the fresh state the gas-house 
lime is absolutely poisonous to vegetation, and I 
would not use it at any time, though it may be- 
come harmless after a long exposure. 

& 

IRISH POTATO SCAB.—To prevent scabby po- 
tatoes, in the first place use clean seed and do 
not plant any scabby ones. If your land is in- 
fested with scab, treat the cut potatoes with a 
solution of formaldehyde. Put a pound bottle of 
formaldehyde in 30 gallons of water and dip the 
cut potatoes in it in a sack for half a hour and 
then spread them out and roll in plaster. 

& 

SPREADING MANURE.—Acid phosphate and 
manure mixed and put in the furrow will certain- 
ly have a better effect than manure alone. But 
the place for the farm manure is all over the 
land broadcast, and the best way to put it there 
is with a manure spreader. 

& 

MOON FARMING.—‘Please tell me the best 
time of the moon to plant corn, cotton, or pota- 
toes.” The best time of the moon to plant any- 
thing is when your soil is in good order to work 
and has been well prepared, and it is the proper 
season for planting the crop. The moon has 
nothing to do with the matter, while the man be- 
hind the plow who uses his brains and farms well 
has all to do with it. We need to use our brains 
and energy and study in. farming, and let the 
moon go on her way and light the nights. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Timely Garden Notes. 





RY BEDDING sweet potatoes under Glass jp 
Tt sand, as I have suggested, and you wil) Bet 

better plants than in a hot-bed. But in bed. 
ding sweet potatoes do not use any that have 
brown blotches on the skin, as that is indicatiyg 
of the black rot, and you will have black-shankeg 
sprouts. 

* * € 

Early beans will probably sell well from the Up- 
per South this season as there has been consider. 
able loss of these in the far South from frost, | 
always take some risk of frost with these, as they 
grow so quickly that if cut down by frost it does 
not take long to replant, but if they go through, 
their earliness will make them more profitable, 

* * * 

For garden corn, I use the Norfolk corn for the 
earliest planting as it stands the cold better than 
sugar corn. But early this month I start the gy. 
gar corn and keep up a succession of plantings 
till middle of July. I do not use the extra early 
sugar corns of the North, but plant the Country 
Gentleman and the Stowell Evergreen, as these 
will do fairly well in the South, while the early 
sorts are worthless in a Southern soil and ¢jj- 
inate. 

* * * 

For the earliest beets, I use the Egyptian, but 
not many of them, for the Eclipse is nearly as 
early and of better quality. For family use, the 
old Bassano beet is excellent. The market groy- 
ers do not like it, as its big top makes it harder to 
bunch and the light color is not fancied. But 
the quality of the Bassano is better than any othe 
early beet. My earliest beets were sown in a 
frame in early January and are now quite large, 
But the sowing outside should usually be in Feb- 
rurary, forif the young plants get into the rough 
leaf without damage from frost, they -will stand 
a good deal of freezing later. 

* * * 

Radishes are among the early things to.sow 
in the home garden. I am now, the last of 
March, using a crop grown in the cold-frame. 
Early French forcing carrots are grown in the 
same way. 

* * * 

The early Irish potatoes should have the ground 
harrowed level just before coming up and then 
the weeder can be used on them till a few inches 
high, when the cultivator should take its place. 
Begin to spray with Bordeaux mixture in which 
Paris green or lead arsenate is mixed as soon as 
the beetles are seen crawling around. These old 
bettles do not eat much, but they do eat some, 
and all that you kill of them will save a great 
many young from hatching. Always use the 
Bordeaux mixture to carry the poison so that you 
will be warding off the early blight at same 
time. I use a ten-gallon compressed air sprayer. 
The air is pumped in just as it is pumped into a 
bicycle tire, and when there is a good pressure, 
the stop cork on the little hose is opened and it 
sprays right along till the pressure fails. I use it 
also for whitewashing fences and outbuildings. 

* * * 

Tomato plants that have been hardened off in 
the frames can now be set outside. After they 
are set, begin the spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture to prevent leaf blight and rot. If frost 
threatens, turn the plants down and shovel the 
soil over them till the cold passes. I have carried 
them through a hard freeze in this way. 

* * *& 

Sow onion seed for sets very thickly and on 
land not too rich, but only fairly fertile. I make 
little trenches and fill them nearly half full of 
seed, for we do not want them to grow too large. 
I sow the seed of Tait’s Queen for setting in the 
fall, as they are the earliest. We have been eat- 
ing those planted last fall since the middle of 
February. Where seed of the Prizetaker onion 
were sown in frames in January, they can now 
be transplanted if not done in March. 

* * * 

Dust the early garden peas and early cabbages 
with tobacco dust to prevent the lice or aphis se 
ting started on them. Tobacco in some form 18 
the best preventive of plant lice of any kind. All 
the garden books written by Northern men advise 
early sowing of parsnips and salsify. But do not 
follow this advice in the South. The last of June 
or early July is time enough for these plants 
which are apt to run to seed if sown early in the 
South. Grow eggplants in pots till they are large 


and strong and do not set them till the soil 8 
well warmed, and then put them in as rich s0l 
as you can find and manure heavily, too. 
* * * 
Sow seed of Succession cabbages on sunny bor 
der for summer heading, but do not sow late cab- 
bages till early August. 
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YORKSHIRE PIGS ~ 


_60 three months old pigs out of Im- 
For #6. csley Miss. 8th and other prominent 
Lew well bred sows by Imported Manor Duke 
oa Bourne Diamond boars. The Yorkshire is 
ane of the best f not the best breed of hoys for 
bacon and instead of farrowing from five to 
oven pigs like the Poland Chinas and Berk- 
shires they raise from eight to ten pgs in 
rly every, litter. We will sell these pigs 
erated and delivered to the Express Co., for $16 
oh Those who wish these pigs registered 
will be charged $18 each. 
ORVEN PARK FARM 
J.C. BEAVERS, Manager, - Leesburg, Va. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


lhave on hand at all times 
pure bred Berkshire pigs of 
first quality. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Price $10 apiece 
atten weeks old. Mi 


W.A. WILLEROY, - Brett, Va. 




















DISPERSAL SALE 
EN TERETE 





Bred Berkshire Sows and Gilts 


—_——— 








[simi 


[Long ‘Pedigrees, 
Long” Bodies, 
Short Noses. 


W. D. MOONEY, Harriman, Tenn. 


Poland 
China 

















Pigs bred for size and quality, out of large 
prolific sows and by great massive boars 
that were good enough to win first prize 
at State Fair in 1909 and 1910. They are 
quick growers and easy to fatten and pro- 
duce pork at the lowest possible price. 


Perhaps can give you reference in your 
county. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


T. E. BROWN, 


Murfreesboro, ° ° ° 





Tenn. 











IF IT’S BERKSHIRES YOU WANT 


I've got them, and the price is right. How’s 
this for good fancy stock? 

Four months old Boar $25.00 

1 Bred Sow 2 yrs. old $75.00 

Pigs 10 weeks old $10 each 
Everything registered and transferred t. o. b. at 
the prices above mentioned. Write me your 
wants or come and see me. 
A. E. SLOOP, China Grove, N.C. 


FOR BREEDERS 
High-class Berkshire 
and Duroc Jersey Swine 
Bred and for sale. A few Duroc Pigs for im- 
mute srement. $10.00 each. D. L. FARRIOR, 
e! rN. U, 











TAMWORTH HOGS FOR SALE 
1 Boar, 1 Sow, 4 Pigs. 
G. OAKSMITH, Hollywood, N.C. 








A Choice Lot of Berkshire Pigs 


FOR SALE. Sir. d by Carolina Masterpiece, a 
splendid son of 1 e famous Masterpiece 77000. 
These pigs are be» tties, and out of large pro- 
liic sows—36 pigs n last three litters. _No het- 
ter breeding, or fin r pigs to be had. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or) ‘gs returned at my expense. 
and your money bac*, Orders solicited. Prices 
reasonable breeding. considered. 


C.M. THIGPEN, - - - - Conetoe, N.C. 





REG. POLAND CHINAS 

We offer a superior lot of pigs not related to 
those .reviously shipped sire? by our fine 
males Virginia Pride and Beedleback for May 
and June shipment. Beedl back was bred by 
the famous breeder, Mr. Winn, of Mo., and he 
says that this is the best bred mole in the East. 
His secod sire sold at public auction for $5,000. 
Choice Pigs, $7.50; fancy show pigs, $10 each, 
and orders must be booked now: 


E. W. JONES NURSERY CO., - - - Woodlawn, Va. 


Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 


e have for sale about 60 young pigs, the 
very cream of the breed. Boars in service, two 
sons of masterpiece and two grandsons of both 

ord Premier and Premier Longfellow, among 
~ sows we have two daughters of Lord 
agp three daughters of Premier Long- 
€llow and three daughters of Masterpiece, all 
superb individuals and they have farrowed fine 
pigs. Order early before they are picked over. 
W. R. WALKER, Union. S. C. 





ee 


PINEHURST SERKSHIRES 


F on more premiums in the North Carolina State 
Aid all others combined. FIFTY FANCY 
whip rom ten to twelve weeks old, for sale, on 
hee we will make a special price for the next 
th rty days of $15 each. FOUR fancy show boars, 
ree to four months old, $25 each. All stock 
eared and guaranteed satisfactory. For 
er particulars address 
__ PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N.C. 
Leonard 1 ufts, Owner. A.M. Swinnerton, Mer. 


























The Week’s Work on “Business Farm’’ 

















By TAIT BUTLER | 








THE FIRST CULTIVATION OF THE CORN CROP. 


Put the Smoothing Harrow and the Weeder to Work Before 


the Corn Comes Up—kKill the 


HE GREATER part of the corn 
T crop has already been planted, 

or will be shortly after this 
reaches our readers. After’ the 
planting of the corn crop comes the 
finishing of the preparation of the 
land and the planting of the cotton, 
and right here is where our corn 
crop usually suffers and our slow- 
going one-horse implements work so 
greatly to our disadvantage. We do 
not place the corn crop ahead of the 
cotton crop; in fact, it is second in 
importance to the cotton crop 
throughout the greater part of our 
territory; but nevertheless we wish 
to make an appeal for a better early 
cultivation of the corn. The early 
cultivation of corn is of the greatest 
importance; but is neglected on 
many farms, because the planting of 
the cotton calls for all the labor 
and teams available. If all our 
farmers could be convinced that the 
cheapest, most effective and best 
cultivation that can be given a corn 
crop, is to run a smoothing harrow 
or weeder over it before it comes up, 
and once or twice soon after it is 
up, we feel certain the corn would 
not be so generally neglected. With 
the preparation of the cotton lands 
and the planting of the crop de- 
manding attention there is not suffi- 
cient time available for cultivating 
the corn with plow, or cultivator, 
which requires ome, two or more 
furrows to the row; but with a 
smoothing harrow, or a weeder on 
sandy lands, with which two, three 
or more rows may be cultivated at 
one trip across the field, sufficient 
time can be profitably spared from 
the cotton crop to cultivate the corn 
when it needs it most and when 
most can be accomplished. 


The One-Horse Farmer Needs a Har- 
row and a Weeder. 

Even the one-horse farmer can use 
the harrow and weeder to advantage 
in the early cultivation of the corn, 
if the land has been _ properly 
prepared. Of course, in using a har- 
row he must use a smaller one and 
can not cover so much ground as 
with two horses; but if his soil is 
sandy or mellow, and has been well 
prepared, he can use the weeder to 
the greatest advantage. If his soil 
is heavy, he will need the smoothing 


‘harrow, and here is where the man 


with two horses can make the labor 
of one man and two horses worth 
more than two men and two horses 
working separately. The chief gain in 
the use of the smoothing harrow and 
two horses, however, will be in the 
fact that if he uses these the corn 
crop is likely to get the best cultiva- 
tion it is possible to give it just 
when it needs it most; whereas, if 
he does not use this rapid-going 
method the corn crop is apt to be 
entirely neglected because of the 
rush of other work, and when it 
does get attention it will cost much 
more to put it in good condition. 
Most farmers have come to a point 
where they hesitate to deny a harrow 
may be run over a corn or cotton 
crop advantageously, after it has 
come up; but comparatively fe~ yet 
believe in it “hard enough” to prac- 
tice it. They seem to admit that 
some other fellow may do it, but still 
fear that it will, in some way, act 
differently for them and ruin their 
crop. Or, perhaps, it is simply the 
old human tendency to do things 
the way they have been accus- 
tomed to do them. Whatever the 
cause for our failure to run the har- 





Grass Before It Gets a Start. 


row over every acre of well prepar- 
ed corn land before the corn comes 
up and at least twice after it is up, 
the neglect costs us much hard la- 
bor later in the season and many 
bushels of corn in decreased yields. 

How One Crop Was “Ruined.”’ 

Last year the writer was given a 
temporary shock by a friendly read- 
er of The Progressive Farmer in the 
following way: Meeting our friend 
on a train one day, we were greeted 
by the statement: ‘‘Well, Doctor, you 
were the cause of me ruining 10 
acres of corn this spring.’’ We ask- 
ed how this happened, and the ex- 
planation was that the farmer hav- 
ing 10 acres of corn, which was 
nicely up, a negro hand was directed 
to take the smoothing harrow and 
run cross-wise the rows, giving the 
crop a good harrowing. At about 
the time the work was being finish- 
ed the owner, on going to the field, 
was disgusted to find his field of 
corn, as he thought, completely 
ruined. He and the negro agreed 
that it would have to be planted 
over, but bad weather or other work 
prevented the replanting for several 
days, when the farmer got out his 
planter and seed and went to the 
field to replant. Here our friend 
stopped his narrative and on being 
asked to continue the story, said: 
“Well, we didn’t replant that field, 
but put the planter and seed back 
in the barn and hitched to the har- 
row and ran it over the balance of 
the crop that was in suitable condi- 
tion for harrowing.” 

This is merely an extreme illus- 
tration of the usual experience. The 
first time a man harrows his corn 
or cotton he is apt to think he has 
dene harm instead of good, and in 
some cases may think he has com- 
pletely ruined the crop; but if the 
land was well prepared, he has not 
injured the crop, but instead has 
given it the cheapest and best culti- 
vation possible. Surely, this has 
been practiced enough, and the re- 
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sults have been so universally favor- 
able, that no man may ionger hesi- 
tate to employ this rapid method of 
getting over the crops when time is 
valuable and cultivation needed. 


What the Harrow and the Weeder 
Will Not Do. 


We do not claim that the harrow 
will do good work on half-prepared 
land nor will it kill weeds or grass 
after they have made green leaves 
and taken good reot; but what we 
do claim is, that on properly pre- 
pared lands the harrow is one of 
the kest aids the farmer can have 
to prevent getting in the grass, 
should wet spells come later in the 
season, 

The plow, the deep-running cul- 
tivator, and the sweep will kill real 
grass better. Of course they will, 
and early in the season deep culti- 
vation will do no harm; but there is 
no evidence that it does any good 
that shallow cultivation will not do, 
while the harrow will get over more 
ground and, if used at the right time, 
will kill grass and weeds just start- 
ing much better, because it covers 
all the ground between the plants in 
the rows. «if 

In other words, the harrow and 
the weeder are used to prevent the 
growth of weeds and grass, rather 
than to kill them after they have 
once gotten a good start. Moreover, 
if only these shallow-running imple- 
ments are used, the weed and grass 
seeds in the top soil have soon all 
sprouted and been killed and the 
crop remains much cleaner until 
deep-running tools are again used. 

Let us insist on every reader of 
The Progressive Farmer using the 
harrow on at least a few acres of his 
crops, a8 a trial, this year. Others 
find it the best way of giving the 
needed early cultivation, why not at 
least give it a trial? Then you can 
judge intelligently for yourself. For 
our part, we know it is a good prac- 
tice and if we did not, we would 
rather act on the advice of those 
who have tried it and found it good, 
than to take the mere opinion of 
those who have never tried it be- 
cause they can not see how it can 
possibly fail to injure the stand. 
No matter what those who have not 
tried it may think, it will not in- 
jure the crop, but will prove the 
cheapest and best cultivation that 
you will give your corn and cotton 
this year. 
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Headquarters for the Wright Type of 





Bred from the heaviest boned families known to the breed; selected for length of 
body strength of bone, feet and finish. This herd contains more big sows than any 
other herd South of the Ohio River. When I say big sows, I mean sows that weigh from 
500 Ibs. to 700 Ibs. each. That is the kind of sows I have and they are suckling pigs, I 
have some twelve months old gilts weighing 400 lbs. and raising pigs, and have seven 
and eivht inch bones. They are good mothers and prolific breeders. Have not had 
but one sow to farrow less than seven pigs this spring, and as high as eleven pigs to the 
sow. I have pigs sired by six boars this year and they are the best lot of pigs I have had 
in a great many years. My pigs are sired by boars that weigh from 600 lbs. to 900 lbs. 
each and trace to hogs that weigh 1000 lbs. each. I have a fine lot of these spring pigs 


now and will book orders now to be shipped out when ten weeks old. S 


ome of these 


pigs are from sows I bought up in Iowa this year and co.t me from $70 to $155 each, I will 
sell these pigs very reasonable and will make light crates as possible, to save express, 
and by taking pigs at this age it won’t cost but very littleexpress. If you want first 


choice get your order in at once. 


I also offer one of my herd boars for sale. 
of head and ears. good heavy bone. stands up on f-et well. 


He is perfectly marked, good length, best 
He will be three years old 


in July, but is just righ age to do good service. This hog w H weigh close to 700 Ibs. if 


he was fat, but have been using him a rights art and he is very thin in flesh. 


This is 


a good a boar as I ever owned, would not sell him at any price but we have got several 
of his gilts and must sell him in order tok ep from inbreeding. I will sell this hog for 
$100.00 and pay the express on him anywhere, and I guarantee him to be as recom- 


mended. He is a sure breeder of large litters, and his breeding can’t be beat. 
check for $100 gets him, so if you want a fine boar you had better get in quick. 


First 


Place your order with me, and if I don’t give you satisfaction I will refund your 
money or give you another pig. Please mention in what paper you saw my advertisement. 








E. S. WRIGHT, 





- Sykes, Tenn. 
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OAK AND CULTIVATOR. 

Just what farmers need. Simple, small, light weight. Guided and handled 
easily as one-horse cultivator. Distributes and mixes fertilizer with soil at the same 
time. Cultivator teeth in front break the soil; fertilizer falls on freshly turned 
earth and is worked in by the three plow blades in r, tilizer ey , our own 

invention, never clogs. Fertilizer distributes 1 behind or at side 
for side dressing, quantity readily regulated. Special steels and teeth, 
quickly attached to shanks, make it adapt- 





able to any kind of work. Can be used on 
any crop the season through. “Durable as 
the Oak.” Costs but little. Sold on our 


Co-Operative Easy Payment Pian. 


Write for full particulars, NOW, lest you 


forget. 











IMPROVED S12 DIVERSE 
Cultivator 


FREIOHT Ss -Coo 


PREPAID 


ULTIVATES both sides of row—or full space be 

i tween rows at one operation. Enables you to 
cultivate twice as often, or double the number of 
acres with same help. 


Saves Work, Time and Horses 

‘urns and puiverizes earth—uproots all weeds, 
leaving ground level, mellow and clean. Instantly 
adjustable—w ithout tools, to right or left-side bar 
row—“A” or**V” shape cultivator or rake. 

Exclusive features include Circle 
Brace, meaning easy adjustment; ol} 
tempered,spring-stee} teeth—ep cme 
over rocks, roots, ete. Light draft 






















foronehorse. If We ship 
not at dealer's, rom 
write usatonce, Dallas, Tex. 


Booklet Free—Just Little Rock, 
send yournameand 
addressona postal; 
or send us 85.00,and 
wewill shipcultiva- 
Rotate to you at 

e. Freight pre- 


techn. Miss. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Wilmington, N.C 
aad other points 
THE SOUTHERN 
PLOW C8, 
923 Camp St. 


guarantee 
to refund 


you are not 
satisfied. 




















The Wind Mill | 
that is different from 
all other makes and | 
better because it has | 
double gear wheels 
and carries the load | 
between these and | 





7. the center of the | 
7! mill. There is no side | 
strain, nor any noise on| 
the up and down stroke | 
hike there is with other 


mills. Built in — following 
sizes: 4, 8, 14, 
16, 18 and 20- — diameter. 


Send for catalog. 


as 
STOVER. MEG. CO., MFRS. 
aso Feeo Mitts & GASOLINE ENGINES 
234 SAMSON Ave., Freeport, lic. 








Its Economy an Power. 





Startle the pitied 


he Engine Run AL OIL at a 
Fraction of Cost of y a 
Thousands of these marvelous envines—in actual 
use today—prove beyond question that kerosene is 
the engine fuel of the future The success of the 
*Detroit’’ Engine is absolutely 
unparalleled. 

Demand is overwhelming. 
Kerosene (common coal oi)) 
runs it_with wonderful econ- 
ee Kerosene generally costs 6 
to lic less pergallon than gasoline 
- ai gasoline Plat bay up. 
Runs on any enzine fuel. Only 
three moving parts. Light 
and portable. Does work of 
engines we ighi ing four 
times as much. Runsevery- 
thing. 


The Amazing 


“DETROIT” 


The Kerosene Wonder—on 15 Days’ 
Trial—Direct From Factory 


from 2to 20 H. P_, sent on 15 days’ free 



















Any engine you want, 








trialtested immed ely before shipping and ready 
to run. If di fied—every dollaryou have paid us for 
the engine cheerfully refunde “il. Prices lowest ever 


known for high-grade, guaranteed eng 
ane Now Book is Ready -WRITE! 


zines. 





1a all about these new 





irs anewertinenzines, Specialint Meenas gaactga 
#Detr wld ineach ¢ unity. Q reisit. Addrese 
euueibenan Works, 478 Bellevue olin Detrolt, Mich. 


Our simple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre: 
veut possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy adjustment without 
ha muimer or wrench. Free access, 

livery silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 
ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 

Box 25m. Froderick, Md, 





B. F. Avery & Sons’ 
Great Riding Cultivator 


3alance frame, tongue adjustable 
to any size team, lifting device swings 
gangs to either side, preserves un- 
changed depthofshovels. Broad tires, 
boxes capped, self oiling, dust proof. 
Tread adjustable 40 to 48 inches. Seat 
raised or lowered without operator 
leaving it. 




















Best Aw! of All 


For mending mane tek s, saddles, Pry S tig oo canvas, 
etc. Sews or mends anything; whole repair 
shop. PaaS 2nsable to farmers and horse- 
Automatic natural tension 
‘arrying waxed thread. 
ginal and only perfect lock- 
stitch, diamond Bons needle, 
groove running full length 
protects the thread, exclusive 
feature; always ready, universal demand W rite » today 


SOUTHERN SALES CO., 758 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md 


AGENTS $3 a Da 


NEW PATENTED LOCKSTITCH 














Ori 






Sells on sight. 
Agents get busy, write. 








Sews Shoes, é 

Harness, Buggy Tops, Canvas, Grain 
Bags, Anything. 
Sgents. Big profits. Toshow it meansasale. 
g00d, live hustlers in each county. 
make big money. 


No exp rerience. needed. 
now—for terms. 


A postal willdo. Sendno mone 


A. MATHEWS, 6055 Wayne Street, DAYTON, « onto 


"der. Agents Wanted 
VS 





{n each town to ride an exhibit sample rgiz bicy- 


Write for special offer. 
rinoit Modele $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tire 


" $7 to $312 


met am ION cole sas cares 3 fo $8 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 


hout 2 
1 


st? 
40 DA y’s FREE ‘TRIA L. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps. 
@ sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bi 5 
Phalf sar gras 0° NOT BuY . 
catalor ¥2 


MEAD CYCLE CO.” 







cle. 





ntil y 
"Dept. N.298 CHICAGO 


ay 


Sells at sight. Astonishing low price to 
We want a few 
Splendid Opportunity to 
7 quick— 





Every variety of gangs, 


feet, 
including spring trip and spring 
tooth. Every desirable adjustment. 
The King Bee” of modernriders. We 
make many other styles of riding and 
walking Cultivators. 

Write for Avery’s 1911 Farm Year 
Book (FREE), and learn about the great 
Avery Line of Labor-Saving Plows and 
Cultivating Implements. 


B. F. Avery & Sons, Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Atianta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. Shreveport, La. 








iwan Post Kole and Well Auger 
Best for fence, telephone post boles and wells. 
Makes bole smoothly and quickly, empties 
easily Three full turns com- 
plete post bole. eae Special price 
te introduce. Agents 
wanted where deal- 
ers do not handle. Ask dealer for 
it. Be yt Iwan Bros. is on handle casting. 
Write for “Easy digging’’ book frre, 

IWAN BROTHERS, Box 44, So. ‘Bend, Ind. 











A NORTHERN BREEDER IN THE 
SOUTH. 

Messrs. Editors: In discussing the 

question of hogs, I beg to look at it 






from the standpoint of breeding, 
care, feeding, and marketing. 

First, while I am a breeder of 

Chester Whites, I am not going to tell 

you that there is 

no other breed but 

- Chesters. I believe 

sax a oman will  pros- 


per best with the breed he fancies; 


but in case he does not fancy the 
business of hog raising, he had bet- 
ter seek some other vocation. What- 


ever breed you prefer, stick to it, as 
the mixing of breeds is bad practice 
this is, for breeding purposes; for 
the production of pork, one cross is 
all right, but be sure the crossed stuff 
goes into the feed lot, as the second 
cross will invite disappointment and 
discouragement. 
The writer has lost sales before 
now simply because his customer in- 
sisted on making the second cross, 
for well I knew if he made the cross 
he would be disappointed in his re- 
sults and would not stop to think that 
he had made the mistake, but 
lay the blame on the breeder or the 
breed. I can take you into the stock 
yards of the North and most any day 
show you lot after lot of these cross- 
bred hogs, and in so doing I will 
show you a hog that is in debt to his 
owner. 


would 


Care should be taken in selecting 
your breeding stuff. Insist on hav- 
ing stock from lar litters. Pre- 
suming you have pe of your own 
raising, and they are inclined to be 
fine-boned, select a male with heavy 
bone, or vice-versa. I prefer to have 


the coarseness on side of the gilt. 

The breeding stock must be well 
cared for in quarters by themselves, 
provided with warm, dry beds with 
plenty of ventilation, and be allowed 
free range during the day. The feed 
should consist of oats, wheat mid- 
dling and roots, with corn only i 
tremely cold weather. 


n ex- 


After farrowing, the sow should be 


get too fat and contract thumps and 
die. After the pigs acquire the age 
to eat, put the feed to them and take 
it off the sow, but it is a bad practice 
to allow the sow to become too thin. 

To obtain the best 


results, pigs 


must be fed mostly a bone-making 
material, such as wheat middlings, 


oats with corn, 
tening age, 


until they attain fat- 
when they may be pushed 
to the uttermost with corn, with 
liberal supply of swill made 
wheat middlings and tankage. Above 
all things, see that they have plenty 
of range and shade in warm weather. 
They should not be allowed to 


a 
from 


wallow 


in filthy mud. Disinfect pens and dip 
or spray stock at intervals of three 
months with some of the prepared 


coal-tar dips. 
The foregoing 
cle is from a 
standpoint, but since coming South I 
have adopted the following plan: 
Peanuts, Jerusalem artichokes, sweet 
potatoes and cowpeas, the dwarf va- 
rieties preferred, with rape in the 
fall, feeding to finish what corn they 
will clean up twice a day. I always 
allow them the privilege of free range. 
We have here in the South an ad- 
vantage over our Northern brethren. 
for in the Corn Belt it makes but lit- 


portion 
Northern 


of this arti- 
or Corn Belt 


that conforms to environment as does 





the hog. R. A. PATTON. 
Madison, Ala. 
Our advertisers are guaranteed 


Messrs. 


Editors: 


“How to pro 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
A FEW HINTS ON PIG RaAtsqyg 








‘ ares Perl 
care for a pig?” should bea Very in 
portant question to hog raisers, ag 
{ 


a pig. 

Warm, dry and 
this is done 
erly ventilated and 


fed but little and have nothing to 
drink but pure water for the first 48 
hours. Thereafter her rations may 
be increased until on full feed in 
from 4 to 6 days. The person in 
charge should see that the pigs have 
plenty of exercise. In case they in- | 
cline to lie in the bed too much, they 








| 


tle difference what breed you select, 
they all acquire the lard habit, as 
there is no other domestic animal | 


tent 


Sanitary 


the future of the hog, to a Breat ey 
depends upon his tre atment as 


beds 


hould be furnished for pigs, ang it 


and the beds kept 


Prop. 
disinfected, jt 


will eliminate a great deal of the 


danger of 


It certainly pays 


disease, 


lice, 


Mange, ete, 
to keep pigs in hea}. 


thy, thrifty condition, and keep them 


growing 
once get 
growing, 
them ed 


start 


a car 


all the time, as, when they 
under the weather and Stop 
it is a hard matter to get 

again. 


It is something 
on the order of pushing a car: while 


is moving it doesn’t Tequire 


much effort to keep it in motion, but 
just let it stop and it takes quite a 


push to get it started again. 


So it ig 


with pigs, when they stop srowing 


it 
started 


is a 


to 


again than 


great deal harder to get them 
growing 


it 


would have been to have kept them 
moving along steadily. 

When about three weeks old, pigs 
will begin to eat, and a feeding place 
should be arranged for them, but it 
should not be accessible to the sow, 
and they should gradually be brought 
to a feed consisting of soaked chops, 


or corn, 


and skim 


milk, or, 


in cage 


this is not available, a good feed for 


them is a thin slop made of water 
and shorts, or ground oats, and a lit. 
tle oil meal. These nitrogenous 
feeds keep the pigs healthy and 
thrifty and are bone and muscle pro- 
ducerg. 

When the pigs are four to five 
weeks old they should be weaned, 
and, if possible, they should have ae 


cess to green pasture of alfalfa, clov- 





er, rape, young oats, or other succu- 
lent grasses, but they should be tem- 
pered to it gradually, as there isa 
liability of fatal results ensuing from 
bloat if they are allowed too mucha 
first. They should always be pushed 
from the start, but care should be 
inken not to become too enthusiastic 
and over-feed, and a good thing to 
Iways bear in mind is that they do 
rreat deal better on a variety of 
feeds than on a single one. 
BELSHER BROS. 








The 


Lummus 


Air 


Blast Gin is a simpli- 


fied, UNOU 


success. 
perior. 
vice. 


Ask 


ALIFIED 


Guaranteed  su- 
Thousands 
Built to last a life time. 
tor list of users, sent 


in sef- 


free with catalogue. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO, 


Builders of Air Blast and Brush Outtits 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
Box 700 





Frazier Carts 


Are the 
Standard the 
Worid Over. 


We build 
carts for gen- 
eral use, for 
breaking 
colts, jogging 





rotting- 
bred hor: 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., 


2s,exercising draft horses,and for 
mail carriers for one horse or a palr, 
cheapest, but the best. Write for seas 
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F oonssFUL HOG BREEDER’S 








METHODS. 
yessts. Editors: Let me say to 
the farmer who is going into the 


hog business—to the extent 
of 50 brood sows or only 
one—to get ready before 
he gets his hogs. Plan to 
have some kind of grazing 
crops as near all the time 
i) as possible. Without this 
it is hard to make the business pro- 
ttable. , 

gome years ago I was seized with a 
great longing to raise pure-bred 
noga. I pought a pair of pure-bred 
pigs from a reliable breeder, paying 
340 for the two little ten-weeks-old 
pigs, Before these pigs had ar- 
rived, 1 had built them a cheap 
but comfortable little house with a 
dean straw bed out in a little pas- 
ture field. Here they grew wonder- 
fully under my care with a ration ot 
puttermilk, Wheat shorts and a little 
yhole corn. There may be better 
feeds than this for growing pigs, but 
ye don’t care for anything when 
supplemented with some green pas- 
ture, I have had shoats gain 60 


pounds per month from three to 
seven months old on the above ra- 
tion. 


Well, to make this story short, my 
business grew from one pair of little 
pigs to twelve big, fine brood sows 
and two herd boars in only four 
years. I forgot to say that I bor- 
rowed the money to pay for those 
frst pigs, and the fourth year from 
that time I sold $1,000 worth of 
hogs. 
I did not sow or plant any special 
crops for my hogs, but had the whole 
fam fenced hog-tight as my herd 
increased, and divided into several 
fields, I raised wheat, corn and 
cover in rotation which gave me 
one field of clover each year for 
pasture. I kept several cows which 
gavea good deal of milk for the 
pig, This was made into a good 
slop with wheat shorts, the only feed 
bought. I had good-sized yards con- 
venient for the herd boar, with a 
portable hog house and water in lot. 
These lots were sown to some crop to 
furnish grazing. No other animal 
was ever allowed in this lot with the 
herd boar except when I wanted to 
breed a sow. She was turned to 
boar at the proper time, given one 
complete service, and then she was 
bromptly removed out of view of 
boar and kept to herself for a day or 
Wo This way a boar is always 
ready for service, and it is seldom 
indeed that the sow ever fails to 
“catch.” Then, you can tell almost 
‘0a day when to expect her to bring 
Wigs by writing down the date she 
Was bred and counting 112 days. 
I build a number of yards—as 
Many yards as I have brood sows— 
il in a row to be convenient for 
feeding and care. In these yards I 
lave individual houses 6x7 _ feet, 
iid 4 feet high in front, 3 feet at 
far, without floors, built on 2x6’s 
‘leg edgeways, beveled off in 
* ‘Bao slide runners, These lit- 
ecacieg are easily drawn about 
@€ on the farm. When not 


The South Carolina 
y Red Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Wi 
ni len for 30 pigs, 
Ks Old; $10, 
tunished free. 
nwdding Swamp Stock Farm 
—_' Green, Prop. SHILOH, S. C. 


wuistered Berkshires 2o2's ip ser; 
Choicely ta $10 each, at 12 weeks old $12.50 each. 
the mark, vee f00d individuals, if you are in 
order, £9F Digs of quality. Remit cash with 
A. C. McDANIEL, China Grove, N. C. 


$9” Galvanized Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
vanized Stock Tank made of 
== Special rust-resisting Pure 
=< Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 

ES lastalifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
The Dixi Atlanta. Ask for catalog P 
P € Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 


Culverts and well casing of same everlasting material. 














‘ May, June and 
Prices, cash with order, $8, four 
twelve weeks old. Pedigrees 














needed for the sow and pigs, they are 
sometimes drawn with a team out in 
the fields fér the larger hogs. If 
the runners are raised a few inches 
from ground so there will be a free 
circulation of air, they make ideal 
resting places for hogs during the 
hot summer months. About one 
week before a sow is due to farrow 
she is driven into one of these yards 
containing a house and a dry bed of 
wheat straw where she is left to her- 


self, and she soon becomes accus- 
tomed to her new quarters. She is 
fed much same as before. One or 


two days before she is due to farrow 
I give her a dose of globular salts. 
This acts on bowels and prevents the 
sow becoming feverish. I try to be 
on hand when the little porkers be- 
gin to arrive so that I can assist, if 
necessary, in helping the newly-born 
pigs get their first meat. After this 
they will hot need much assistance. 

When preparing these houses for 
your sow to farrow in, nail a 1x6 
plank around each side and back end 
on inside and about 8 inches from 
ground. This prevents sow mashing 
pigs against wall when she lies down. 

I don’t feed the sow anything at 
all for 24 hours after farrowing, un- 
less it be I give her access to some 
good fresh water, cool, but never very 
cold. I take about 8 to 10 days to 
get her on full feed. 

When pigs are 3 to 4 weeks old I 
have a little pen that they can creep 
into and scatter a few grains of soak- 
ed corn where they can get it. They 
soon learn this and come back for 
more. Next, I place a very small, 
shallow trough in their pen, pour a 
little milk in with a little shelled 
corn in the milk. In a very short 
time they are eating slop right 
along. I have them on full feed at 
9 or 10 weeks, the sow is taken away, 
the pigs continue growing right 
along, hardly missing their mother. 

I breed all my sows as near the 
same time as possible, preferably to 
farrow in March and September, get- 
ting two litters regularly each year. 
Young gilts should be fed well with 
a view to their future usefulness, and 
they should not be bred until they 
are 10 months’ old. ' 

B. F. MITCHELL. 

McMinnville, Tenn. 





THE PIG AS A FARM IMPLEMENT. 


Messrs. Editors: Last spring I 
fenced off some 20 acres of my peach 
orchard—16-ineh pig wire fencing— 
and put an old sow and her pigs 
therein. There was a good spring of 
plenty of fresh water. 

In cultivating the orchard I plant- 
ed two rows of cowpeas between the 
peach rows. In November I put up 
the pigs to make some pork; fed 
them for about six weeks on a corn 
diet, and killed them.. The butcher 
of our town took what I would let 
him have at $11 per 100 pounds, and 
as their net weight was 166 pounds, 
they brought me $17.26 each. 

They kept my peach orchard work- 
ed. At this writing, have a small 
herd in same place and they have 
plowed it from one side to the other, 
so that I’ll simply go in in April and 
sow some more cowpeas and raise 
some more pork. 

The breed is Duroc-Jersey, which 
makes meat from grass largely. But 
this shows in a small way how one 
can very easily add $500 per year to 
the farmer’s income. Eleven dollars 
per 100 pounds is a pretty steep price 
for meat, and ought to be received 
and not paid. I. A. WADE. 

Cornelia, Ga. 





The larger the breeding stock the 
earlier will be the age at which mar- 
ket hogs reach the desired weight 
and the more economical will be the 
gains; therefore, the greater will be 
the profit.—Prof. Wm. Dietrich. 





Hunger is the standard of genius. 
—Mark Twain. 





WHAT ONE PAIR OF HOGS DID. 


Messra. Editors: In March, 1909, 
{ bought a pair of Duroc-Jersey pigs. 
On August 17 of that year the sow 
farrowed seven pigs, which I sold for 
$36. April 2, 1910, she had ten more 
pigs, which I sold for $50.50. Au- 
gust 14 she had 12 pigs, but lost three 
of them, leaving nine, of which I sold 
six for $30, leaving three on hand 
and, rating them at the same price 
the others sold for, the sow paid me 
$131.50. During this same time the 
male paid me $65.50, making total 
of $197. After feeding the two old 
hogs 60 days, they eating 274 bush- 
els of corn, I butchered them and 
weighed them. The pork weighed 
785 pounds, and the lard, after be- 
ing rendered out, weighed 82 pounds. 
I will give my experience in feeding 
the two hogs. I put them up Novem- 
ber 17 and weighed them, one weigh- 
ing 294 pounds and the other 204 
pounds. On December 17 I weighed 
them again—one had gained 97 
pounds and the other had gained 115 
pounds, making 212 pounds. In the 
next thirty days they gained 210 
pounds, making a gain of 422 pounds 
in 60 days. 

W. W. BLACKBURN. 
Sands, N. C. ‘ 





If you expect that gilt to grow into 
a large, useful brood sow, you had 
better not starve her to keep her 
from getting too fat. A sow under 
one year old runs no risk of getting 
too fat if given plenty of exercise in 
a pasture and fed a properly balanced 
ration. More sows are injured in the 
South from getting too little feed 
than from getting too much. 





ROYALLY 


eet 


BRED DUROCS. 


(Advertisement.)] 


For many years L. M. Whitaker & 


Company, Mulberry, Tenn., have nei 
ther spared money nor pains to make 
their Cherry Red Herd one of the 
best. They added to their herd this 
spring four very fine Ohio Chief and 
Colonel line-bred sows. These sows ~ 
were mated to such noted boars as S. 
E. Morton & Co. Premier Colonel 
and Good Enough Chief whose sire is 
Good Enough Again. With blending 
of such blood lines, this firm is of- 


fering as good Durocs as are known 
co the world. Their spring crop ot 
pigs, which number near 100, are be- 
ing booked for May and June ship 
ment. Write for prices. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Pedigree with each one if wanted. Prices 
cheap. L. H. VARN, Islandton, S. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


150 pigs, fine as silk. Modelsin form 
and pictures in color. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, - - Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Berkshire Pigs 


Mortgage lifters. Best ham and bacon hog. 
Highest breeding, lowest prices. 
A fine jack, and Soy bean seed for sale. 


ALTAMONT RANGE 
F. M. WORDEN, Mgr. 
Tullahoma, - - - . Tennessee 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice breed- 
ing and at reasorable prices. 
W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


Registered Duroc Jersey Swine 


Fine lot highest quality Duroc-Jerseys ready 
for immediate shipment. Males and females not 
akin. TERRACE VIEW FARM, Forest Depot, Va. 























- Berkshire Boars 


At Head of Selwyn Farm Herd, Charlotte, N. C. 


R. W. WATSON, Prop., R. F. D. No. 1 




















LEE’S PREMIER 3rd. 


State in the Union. 





for sale. 





Cost $1100 
Sire sold for $1500 
Dam sold for $1500 


His pigs have been shipped to nearly every 


As you see, the best 
boars in America head 
our herd. Place your or- 
der where you get the 
best. Pigs and bred sows 


Registered Jersey and Registered Holstein Cattle For 
Sale at all times. 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Proprietor. 





KEYSTONE BARON DUKE 
The unbeaten one. Won at International 


Live Stock Show at Chicag«: 1st as Sen- 
ior Yeariing; Ist Boar and 3 Sows over 1 
year old; ist Koar and 3 Sows over 1 
year bred by exhibitor; Senior Champion 


and Grand (hampion. Cin anyone beat 
this record? . 














CEDAR" GROVE STOCK FARM 











Chief and Perfect Sensation. 


duced prices. 


Ww. A. THIGPEN, - - 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


AND 
s 
Single Comb R. I. Red Eggs 
Our herd of Durocs, 30 sows, are all selections from large Western breeders and 
headed by N. C. Col 32011. a grandson of both Carl’s Co]. and Golden Rute the an- 


cestcr. of the best of the breed, assisting this boar are sons of Muncie Col Malecomn 


We offer bred gilts. boar pigs and sow pigs. 
cheerfull~ and promptly assured. For June and July we will book orders at re- 


Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 








Always try us. - Correspondence 






































Complete With 
Fenders and 
4-Shovel Pin 


R, F. D. No. 6, Box 2, Milford, Ill, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co,, Chicago, Ill, 
Gentlemen:—My Little Jap is far ahead of any 















Break Gangs, Break Gangs, cultivator 1 have ever seen, The seat bar guiding 
motion is the best thing out, and the advantage of 
being able to raise and lower the gangs with the 

$ 95 $ 75 balancing lever after having set them to exact 
— — depth with the raising levers makes it superior to 
poe allothers, This is saying a good deal, but it’s true. 
The good features of the Little Jap make me feel 
Order 9 / Order like striking out with it and working in fields 
No.32X65 4 a No.32X66 along the road, so as to convince people of its 
—_ CM py superiority over all other makes, 
———— SN. Yours truly, 
CHARLES TANSEL. 











The David Bradley 
LITTLE JAP CULTIVATOR 


is your own idea of what acultivator should 
be; the perfect implement you have been 
Wishing for since you plowed your tirst field. 
So far ahead of any other that it really 
should be called by some other name than 
cultivator. very other manufacturer hop- 


PRICES ing for success is trying to copy its exclu- 


INCLUDE sive patented features. We only namethem 
FENDERS. here. Our catalog tells all about them. 

Pivot Axles and Seat Bar Dodging Lever; easiest, Short Hitch and Direct. Draft; easy on team. 

quickest, widest dodge. <A clear view of the row at Draft helps lift gangs, also keeps shovels in ground. 







all times. The one -essful cultivator for hillside Sixteen Styles of Gangs. Pin break or spring trip 





work. No drifting; gangs work parallel and at even — shovels, surface blades, spring teeth or discs. eyel- 
depth. - ers, rakes and other attachments. Buy one culti- 

Balance Frame; adjustable for rows of any width. vator and as many kinds of extra gangs as wanted. 
Seat and stirrups adjustable for boy or man, and ma- Wheels 42 inches high; wide tires; staggered 
chine adapts itself to heavy or light weight operator. spokes; long distance dustproof grease retaining 


Depth Regulating Lever for each gang, and 
Combined Gang Raising and Balancing Lever that 
lifts both gangs at end of row without disturbing 
depth adjustment. 


hubs. 
Materials throughout the best that money can buy. 
ighest grade steel and malleables used. $190.00 
couldn’t make it better. 


Send for our Book of David Bradley Farm Implements, or see our big General 
Catalog for complete descriptions and prices of all styles of Little Jap Cultiva- 
tors and special attachments. Other styles of 
Bradley cultivators from $9.93 up. 

We can always furnish repairs for any 
David Bradley implement made since 1832 and 
ship the day we receive the order. 





Complete, 


$2750 


Order 
Hit. NO.32X90 





R. FE. D. No. 1, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co,, Chicago, 11], 

Gentlemen:—I am fifty-two years old and did my 
first plowing with a single shovel plow, then the double 
shovel, next the walking cultivator and then the sulky 
plow. Have used more different kinds of cultivators 
than most men, and think I can plow corn as good as 
any man living. and I must say that the Little Jap is 
the best Ll ever used for good work and easy running, 
both on man and team, It is the only cultivator forthe 


= = = 








hired man. ou regulate it and send him into the field 
and he has simply got to plow corn, 
: Yours truly, 
A. H. KNAPP, 














—SEARS.ROEBUCK aiiexco 


Plant Gotton One Seed at a Time 
Equally Spaced—No Skips—No Bunching 


Without preparation of the seed, plant a bushel or more or a peck or less to the acre, one 
to six inches apart, as you set it, always one seed at a time. Save half the work and time 
of chopping. Positive force-feed means absolute regularity of drop without cracking or 
crushing seed. Each plant has room to grow though chopping be delayed. Insures early 
maturity and 5 bales from tand you now get only 4, because no skips or gaps in your rows, 


th Ledbetter 2: Planter: 


plants on ridge or in water furrow. Levels the bed, opens fur: 
row, plants seed any depth desired—one at a time and presses 
== earth over seed, all in one operation. Has flexible 
hitch-rod, so planter always runstrue. Seeevery seed 
ms as it comes from hopper to spout. Hopper 
” easily removed. Furnished with drag coverer 
in place of press wheel, ifdesired. Ifnotatyour 
dealer’s, send us $14.00. Wepayal!freight. Our 
guarantee of satisfaction or money back protects 
you. Write for interesting Free Books showing 
this and other styles. Write or see your dealer now. 
We ship promptly from Dallas, Tex.; Little Rock, 


Ark.; Jackson, Miss.; Atlanta, Ga.; Wilmington. 
. C., and other points. 
























Freight Prepaid 


IF YOUR DEALER 
DOES NOT SELL IT. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money 
back promptly. 
Furnished with plates 
for planting cotton, 
corn, sorghum, peas, 
maize, KaffirCornand 
and all similar seed. 





















The HAYNIE COTTON CHOPPER has been on the market five 
years, six thousand nowinuse Every objection ever offered has been 
overcome with the 1911 Model. At is simple, short and compact, ena- 
bling the operator to get close up to stumps and well up to end of row. 
The attachment, together with the loose tongue, gives the operator ab- 
solute control of the Chopper—no matter how awkwardly the horse walks, 
or the condition of the soil. The9-inch lever gauge enables him to chop 
cotton planted either on g@ the bed, in water furrow or on level ground. 
As to how many acres JM it will chop depends on how fast the horse 
can walk-—usually from six to twelve acres 
per day--according to the width of the rows. 
Z It is guaranteed to save from fifty to one hundred 
per cent of the chopping—no matter how the land 
been prepared—but if the land is prepared for its use the 
hoe can be dispensed with altogether. You cannot afford to 
raise cotton without one. Ordera catalog and price list. Raise 
your next cotton easy and without worry. Yours very truly. 


COTTON CHOPPER CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn 


lf interested in ra:.ing cot- 
ton at least expense write 
If you have for Cat < 
an old model 
send for the at- 
tachment at once, 
it fits every make of 
the Haynie Cotton 
Chopper; then you 
will hese amachine 
as good as any 
man’s. It is simple 
and easy to put 
on. We willshow 
you how. The 
1911 Model has 
great advantages 
over the old Ch’ p- 
per and the *Wach- 


hi 
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Here is a tool that cuts 
quickly through any ground 
and can be set to bore many 
different sized holes. 


STANDARD 


POST-HOLE AUGER 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


es in four sizes are 
a7 Ww what you pea raisers 
fg need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, “The 
Value of Peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 













CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. does better and faster work than 
Dept. Y any other earth auger or digger. 
Chattanooga, - ae Tenn, If you have posts to set— 


trees to plant—wells to dig— 








I.—THE TAMWORTH. 


Messrs. Editors: 
is gratified by the 


contour of the fat breeds, 


worth does not appeal. 


it the breed par excellence. 


used by the Canadian packers. 


a packing house in this country. 


culls of all breeds. 


fast bacon. 
The greater portion of the 


narrow back. 


are nearly an_- even 


“middling”’ 
hog? 
dling 
thick 
lard, 
much less profit than bacon. 


lays on top of the back, 


fast bacon. 


mark of the bacon hog. 


candidate among the ‘‘fat breeds.’’ 


for one weighing not over 
pounds. 


and tender age. 
becomes better known, 


for quotations on car-load lots. 
W. WARREN MORTON. 
Russellville, Ky. 





Il.—THE VICTORIA. 
Messrs. Editors: 


is an excellent all-round hog. 


this breed. 
have none for sale. 
The Victoria 


meat. I killed one 











BORES holes to bore in the earth— 
LIKE A THIS IS THE TOOL 
. l I C i DRILL Send, us the Pe of 
your dealer and we wi 
Ten Weeks’ Trial Only Ten Cents |} *"™ your dealer and we will 
*® To New Subscribers Only, The Progressive DUMPS tive catalogue. 
Former wit be sont Son “hake on ve bad on LIKE A ~ | STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO. 
cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who 
need it but do nct read it. SHOVEL 1228G Newport Avenue, Chicago 





SOME OF THE LESS KNOWN BREEDS. 


One whose eye 
symmetrical 
the 
brawny, muscular build of the Tam- 
But when 
it comes to ability to produce eco- 
nomically the choicest cuts of bacon, 
the promoters of the Tamworth claim 


For over a decade the true bacon 
type has been the breed most largely 
But 
in the United States the demand for 
Tamworths for breeding purposes has 
been so great that probably as many 
as a car-load lot has never reached 


Be it understood the pure-bred 
hogs of the bacon type, are not to 
be confounded with the half-finished, 
lean and unthrifty hogs that are now 
sold on the Chicago market for ba- 
con hogs and which represent the 


The Tamworth and all other bacon 
hogs are in a class to themselves, 
there being no more similarity be- 
tween a bacon and a lard hog than 
there is between a Hereford and a 
Jersey, a draft horse and a saddler. 
The Tamworth is strictly a bacon 
hog, remarkable for its lean, juicy 
hams and long sides that yield a 
large proportion of the best break- 
The Tamworth is a nar- 
row-backed hog, but deep in its sides. 
““mid- 
dling’? hangs perpendicular from the) 
In this form the sides 
thickness 
throughout, well streaked with lean. 
To illustrate the point, how about the 
of a broad-backed, fat 
A greater portion of his mid- 


and fat and only useful for 
which ordinarily brings very 


Then the fat hog’s ‘“‘middling’’ does 
not show up an even thickness, but 
is wedge-shaped, being very thick at 
the top edge and thin enough at the 
lower, or belly edge to cut a very 
narrow strip of very ordinary break- 

The long leg and nose, and the: if turned out will hustle for thd 
light jowl of the Tamworth constitute 
his coat of arms and are the trade- 
By years of 
breeding and selection, they can be 
eliminated, but alas! then your bacon 
hog is gone too, and you have a new 


The Tamworth hog has great fecun- 
dity. Litters of 10 to 16 pigs are the 
rule and not the exception. Being the 
largest breed of hogs extant, weigh- 
ing frequently over half a ton, the 
question is often suggested why so 
large a hog, when the packer calls 
200 
The answer is, to obtain a 
breed capable of suckling a: large 
litter of growthy pigs that will at- 
tain a packer’s weight at a young 
As the Tamworth 
prejudices 
vanish and his popularity increases. 
Over 6,000 animals are now recorded 
in the American Tamworth Register. 
And where calls came in for pairs a 
few years back, inquiries come now 


Although not as 
generally raised or known as some 
other breeds, the Victoria certainly 
And 
I take this opportunity to give your 
readers some of my experience with 
I will say, too, that I 


is a small-boned 
white hog, short-nosed, broad hams, 
with a goodly proportion of lean 
last year that 


weighed over 500 pounds ap 
had no trouble to get them 
from 200 to 250 pounds at 
months old, and two years ago Th 

one, not pushed as much ag an 
have been, that weighed 387 frees. 
at’ 247 days old. The Males = 
the sows when not suckling . 
not only keep in good flesh but te 
ten on grass alone. Always ha 
good appetites and are not 8 choje 
about their feed as some hogs 7 
have never had nor known et 

pure-bred Victoria that did not eal 
true to color, no matter what th 
sire or the dam was on the othe 
side. They are probably Not quits 
as good sucklers as some Other 
breeds, but after weaned invariably 
pass in growth any others |] hare 
had. However, I have had Digs ty 
weigh 30 to 34 pounds at ¢ Weeks 
old. 

Some object to white hogs, gy. 
ing they are worse for mange and 
lice. This is certainly a Mistake, 
All hogs are liable to mange and lly 
and the only difference is, both shoy 
on white hogs quicker than on blag 
or red. 

I have had full-blooded Ber, 
shires three days older than & litter 
of Jerseys and Victoria crossed, m 
together, fed together, and at ; 
months old the latter averaged 4) 
to 50 pounds more than the forme 

S. A. LOWRANCE. 

Mooresville, N. C. 


a] hay 
to Wey 
6 to 1 























Ill.— THE MULE-FOOT, 


Messrs. Editors: The Mulefy 
hog is usually black or black wit 
white points. They are gentle andy 
tt} rule, have fine soft coats. The 
origin and nativity are unknm 
That they are a distinct breed the 
oan be no doubt; and they are 
strongest breeders. 

These hogs get their name fim 
the solid hoof. While there 
many people who have never 
heard of these hogs, they havea 
bred in their purity for years it! 
number of States. 

The sows are good, gentle mothe 
and raise large litters of pigs, whit 















living, or they will grow fat ail 
thrive, paying big returns, unlé 
good care and attention. 

Claims are made by breeders f 
the pure-bred Mule-Foot hog thatl 
is, compared to other improv 
breeds, a hardier hog, has gre 
vitality, matures earlier, costing lé 
to make the 250 pounds. Wi 
sold on the market, packers ' 
pay a premium on them, because 
their superior cutting qualities. 

There are large herds of tlé 
hogs in Sweden, Holland, Scotla 
Africa and Turkey, and have # 
found in different parts of the wo 
for centuries. My sows have! 
as many as 17 pigs per litter, 
though that is too many anda 
than any sow can raise at a litte 
I personally prefer not more thal! 
pigs at a litter. 

JOHN H. DUNLAP. 
Williamsport, Ohio. 





IV.—THE MAMMOTH BIAG 


A correspondent wants infor 
tion about this breed. 

This large black breed is of 4 
lish origin, but is little known i1® 
country. It is a large and ™ 
coarse hog, partaking general!) 
the form of the bacon type. 

In general form the body is ™ 
long, of only medium width, 
rather long, light neck and le 
rather large bone. 

The color is solid black at} 
ears large and drooping. The” 
claims made for the Large 3 
are its bacon-producing qualitié” 


the large litters produced 
sows, which they nurse well. 
test at the 


In a Experia® 
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” Farm, Ottawa, Canada, the quality 
ef the bacon was not equal to that 

produced by the Large Yorkshire or 
fies Tamworth. 

We can see no reason for adding 
another breed of hogs to the long 
list already in this country, but the 
preed is thought rather highly of in 
England and is, no doubt, a breed 
of value. 


V.—THE “GUINEA.” 


A correspondent asks if in our 
opinion the so-called “Guinea’’ hog 
would sell iff advertised, and the 
preeding of it prove a profitable bus- 
iness. He says he has some of these 
hogs and they are superior to the 
pure-bred animals of other breeds 
which he has tried. 

One of the great defects of Ameri- 
can, and especially of Southern 
preeding, is the great number of 
preeds and types. It is always to 
the advantage of the man who breeds 
to sell as breeders, to have as many 
others as possible in his section 
preeding the same class of animals. 
The advertising of his brother breed- 
ers about him is of direct benefit to 
all. When a large number of ani- 
mals are bred in any community 
buyers will go there, for if one man 
does not have what is wanted, others 
may have. At least, there is a larger 
number to select from. 

We already have too many breeds 
for hogs in this country and there is 
no need of any new breed. It is not 
at all likely that this so-called 
“Guinea’’ is better than the breeds 
we have. In fact, it is almost cer- 
tain that the average of any of the 
pure breeds is better than the aver- 
age of these ‘““Guinea’”’ hogs. Certain 
individuals—the best of the ‘‘Guin- 
eas’—may be better than inferior 
specimens of the pure breeds; but if 
this be true, there is no evidence that 
this ‘‘Guinea,’’ which is of no par- 
ticular breeding, will breed true to 
type and qualities. The so-called 
“Guineas” now in existence are of a 
compact type and probably largely 
ef Essex blood, mixed with the com- 
mon or other hogs. 

It is not the hog that will keep in 
the best condition on the least care 
and feed that is wanted to make pork 
profitably; but the hog that will make 
the most pork on liberal feeding at 
the least cost of feed for weight of 
pork produced. 





DON’T DEPEND ON CORN ALONE. 


Messrs. Editors: In no line of 
human food stuffs has there been 
such an advance in price during the 
last few years as in pork. This be- 
ing true and the fact that the South 
produces only a part of the pork and 
bacon it uses, should stimulate South- 
ern farmers to give more attention 
to the production of pork. 

Should the South produce all the 
Meat it uses, it would save millions 
of dollars and at the same time much 
would be done to prevent soil de- 
Pletion. 

One of the best means of conserv- 
ing soil fertility is to feed into pro- 
fitable stock all the products of the 
farm as near as practicable. 

We have found that there is no 
best breed of hogs for all conditions. 
If the pork-raiser just wants meat 
and intends to try to produce it on 
corn and mud, as is too often the 
case, he should not try to raise pork 
at all. He will be sure to say that 
Pork raising does not pay. 


But where a narrow ration and | 
we | 


Confinement are unavoidable 
would select a breed of the lard type, 
or better still, a cross between two 
breeds of the lard type, as the Po- 
land-China and Berkshire. 

If quality of meat is desired, and 
tion,” or can give a feed approach- 
ing a balanced ration, and can pro- 
vide for his hogs taking necessary 





the feeder can feed a “‘balanced ra- | 


then 


exercise, 
of the bacon breeds, or a cross be- 


we would prefer one 


tween two of the leading bacon 
breeds or a cross between the Berk- 
shire and one of the bacon breeds. 

The hog breeder should always re- 
member that while a cross-bred hog 
may excel the pure-bred hog as an 
economical producer of pork, yet he 
should never be used as a breeder. 
The pigs will nearly always be in- 
ferior to the pigs of pure-bred hogs. 
(The cross-bred may excel as a pork 
producer, and again he may not. If 
you have a pure breed, stick to it.— 
Ed.) 

In raising breeding stock, it is very 


essential that exercise and feeds 
containing the needed amount of 
protein be provided. Thrifty, vigor- 


ous hogs can not be produced in close 
confinement on a diet of corn. Feed- 
ing tests have shown that hogs fed 
a balanced ration not only gained 
more in a given time than hogs fed 
on corn alone, but the bones were 
found to be more than twice as 
strong. 

While strictly scientific feeding is 
not always practical for the average 
farmer producing pork, yet a variety 
of feeds is always an economy. Feed- 
ing experiments have shown that 1 
bushel of corn fed alone produces 10 
pounds of pork, and 100 pounds of 
milk produced 5 pounds of pork when 
fed alone. When fed together, the 
two produced 18 pounds of meat, a 
gain of 3 pounds due to the combi- 
nation of the two feeds. 

When a one-sided ration is fed, a 
portion of the nutrition can not be 
used by the animal and is wasted. 

Hogs intended for pork may be 
raised economically on almost any 
variety of vegetables or grass com- 
bined with the cheapest sound grain 
available. 

The cheapest pork is that which is 
produced in the shortest time, when 
hogs are to be fed from hand and 
not pastured. Professor Henry, in 
“Feeds and Feeding,’ proves conclu- 
sively, by the results of more than 
500 experiments conducted at differ- 
ent experiment stations, that pigs 
from weaning time to 100 pounds in 
weight, gained approximately 40 per 
cent more than hogs weighing 400 
or 500 pounds would gain on the 
same amount of feed 

Of course, an older hog can be fed 
coarser and cheaper feed than a pig. 
But unless the hog intended for pork 
is to gather a large part, or all, of 
his feed from range or pasture, he 
should be pushed to the desired 
weight as rapidly as possible. 

THOS. W. DRURY. 


Morganton, N. C. 





The author’s observation is that it 
has taken persistent and _ skillful 
mismanagement to lose money in hog 
raising with prices as they have rang- 
ed for 30 years past, barring, of 
course, some such epidemic as the 
so-called cholera. There is no branch 
of farming or stock husbandry which, 
conducted with a reasonable amount 
of fair horse sense and stayed with 
systematically, one year with anoth- 
er, will do better by its proprietor 
and more successfully keep the wolf 
and sheriff from his door than the 
rearing of well-bred swine.—-F. D. 
Coburn. 




















That means an average of 


Goodyear tire sales trebled last year— 
jumped to $8,500,000. And 64leading motor 
car makers have contracted for Good- 
years for 1911. a 

One reason is that 
these tires can’t be rim- 
cut, no matter how far 
they run flat, Andthere 
is no other practical 
tire ever invented 
which cannot be wreck: 
ed in this way. 

Another reason is that 
Goodyear tires give you 
10 per cent oversize 
with no extra cost. 

The picture shows a Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire behind another tire of equal 
rated size. 

The Goodyear—while it fits the rim— 
gives you 10 per cent more tire for the 
money. That means 10 per cent more 
carrying capacity. It means, under aver- 
age conditions, 25 per cent more mileage 
per, tire. 


The Reason is This 


Motor car makers, in adopting a tire size, 
figure on expected load. That means [the 


OVERSIZE 





Oversize Tires 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per cent oversize. 


25 per cent more mileage 


without a cent of extra cost. 


leave any margin. 
now figured closely. 

Perhaps you add a top, a wind shield, 
gas lamps and gas 
tank, anextratire. And 
passengers sometimes 
overweigh. With nine 
cars inten the expected 
load is exceeded. 


Motor car prices are 


The result is a blow- 
out — often while the 
tire is new. There is 
no doubt that overload- 
ing, with the average 
car, adds 25 per cent to 
the tire cost. 


We Save That 25 Per Cent 


When you specify Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires you add 10 per cent to your 
carrying capacity—25 per cent to your 
average mileage—without any extra cost. 
For Goodyear oversize tires cost the same 
as skimpy tires. This isn’t philanthropy. 
It is simply good business. When a blow- 
out occurs you blame the tire maker, and 
we wish to avoid that blame. 


ae are other things you gain, and all 





weight of the car, as 
they sell it and the 
passengers'at 150 Ibs. 
each. 

They use a tire 
size to support this 
load, but they rarely 


Goon Sear 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


are told in our book. 
“How to Select an 
Automobile Tire.” 
This book is sav- 
ing motor car owners 
millions of dollars. 
May we send a copy 
to you? 








than other standard tires. 


82nd Street, 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires, until lately, cost 20 per cent more 
Now they cost but an equal price. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities. 
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EE hens how the Hercules pulls 

Sa out big stumps, roots and all. 
Don't hég ave stumpy fields— 
loafer land doesn’t pay. This Hercu- 
les Genuine All-Steel Stump Puller is 


Guaranteed 


against breakage—flaw or no flaw. Test 
it on your place for 30 days at our risk. 
Try it on stumps or green trees. 


Triple Power 


“Triple power’ attachment means a 

third greater pulling capacity and saves 
strain on team and on cables. Three ma- 
chines in one~—single, double and triple 
power. Can be changed in a minute right 
in the field from one power to the other by 
one man. Nothing like it in the world. 
The Hercules is the only stump puller 
guaranteed for three years. Only one with 
Double Safety Ratchets. Hitch on to any 
stump and it is bound to come. Also pulls 


















HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 


Pull Your Stumps FREE 


For 30 Days with this 
Hercules 


2-Seet Puller 






















For 3 Years 


largest hedge rows and green trees 
Don't risk costly and dangerous dyna- 
mite. Don't risk a cast iron puller. 
Write us at once on a postal for our 


Special Price Offer 


We have a special price proposition to 
the first man we sell to in new sections. 
We are glad to make you a special price 
onthe first Hercules sold in your commun- 
ity because that will sell many more and 
save advertising. Write us and we willalso 
send you our special price—30 Days’ Free 
Trial and FREE BOOKS about the only All-Steel, 
Triple Power Stump Puller—the Famous Hercules, 


180 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 
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This New Catalog 


Showing, describing a.d pricing a 
fullline of Vehicles and Harness will 
be sent to you FREE. 
uable information on our direct sell- 
Describes in detail ma- 
workmanship and finish 
entering into the construction of 


Golden Eagle Vehicles 


Mr. Buggy 


It gives val- 
their purchase. 


gations. 





ITS FREE 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 


10-12 Piedmont Ave. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


20,000 Vehicle users have profited 
by our direct from factory to con- 
sumer selling plan and have 
saved from $15 to $40 on 
You will do 
likewise after making investi 


Send for Catalog No. 6 


Buyer 








A AL 2-MAN PRESS 
MIRA tous ccocne - oO 
SELF FEEDER - 
SS : 
~ matt” ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 
Wonderful Work Engi Wor 
onderiu or ngine h . Work” 
Farmers and Shop Owners, Stop ; 
Sweating! A few dollars gets this 
grand little work engine, complete and 
ready to run Cream Separators, Corn Shred- 
ders, Grist Mills, Feed Mil!s, Dyna- 
mos, Printing Presse S, etc., etc. J 
Gives a lifetime of steady serv- 
fce! All Sizes: 2to20h.p. No 
eranking! No cams! Nogears! & 
nly 3 moving Finest —_ 
construction. | uganda 
tm use. Guaranteed 5 years. 
Write for special Introductory Proy 


DETROIT MOTOR CA R ; S 
SUPPLY CO., 168 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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| THE HOG THE GREAT MONEY- 


MAKER. 


Editors: We can not al- 
ways have the present high price for 
hogs (although { believe it will be 
some time before the price will be 
any lower), but we can 
raise hogs profitably with- 
out getting 10 cents a 
pound for them. Hogs, 
—% when understood, are the 
WA) most easy to raise of any 
Mi of our farm animals, and I 
eH have often wondered why 
Southern farmers were so slow tak- 
ing hold of this great money-maker. 


Messrs. 











































Weber 


put on a wagon. 


quality and construction, 
See the IH C local dealer. 


It is much cheaper to build wagons with kiln dried lumber. ut 
wagons could never live up to the I H C standard of excellence, ‘That is 
why all the lumber used in the construction of 1 H C wagons is air-dried 
in enormous sheds for at least two years—and most of it for three years. 


New Bettendorf 


—are I H C wagons that make you sure of getting the most for your money 
in the style of wagon you want. 

Weber has stood for all that’s best in wagon construction for the past 66 
years and still maintains its leadership. 
quality need no further argument. 


—no extra reach is needed to lengthen the gear. 
able sleeves protect the axle and can be replaced when worn. 


Steel King has the only perfect adjustable stake; hollow steel axles 
and bolsters made to resemble the old wood type; skeins are cast and 
can easily be replaced; wheels are ‘‘A’’ grade; wagon boxes of best 


Get literature and any further infor- 
mation from him, or, write direct. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(incorporated) 


Chicago 


All Lumber For IHC Wagons Is 
Air-Dried For At Least Two Years 


OOD that is naturally air-dried retains the sap, which cements it 
together. filling up the pores, thus leaving the wood tough and 
strong. In kiln-dried wood the sap is forced out by the heat, leaving 

the wood brittle, brashy, and porous—easy to break. 


But such 


Columbus 
Steel King 


Farmers who know Weber 


Columbus has hickory axles, oak sandboards, reach, and bolsters, and 
birch hubs—a strictly high grade farm wagon. 


New Bettendorf has the only satisfactory tubular steel axle ever 
It is the only wagon with an extension reach box 


Removable malle- 


SA 





















IHC Service Bureau 

The Bureau is a center where the best ways of 
doing things on the farm, and data relating to its 
development, are collected and distributed free to 
every one interested in agriculture. Every available 
source of information will be used in answering 
questions on ail farm subjects. 1 
are sent to the I H C Service Bureau, they will 
receive prompt attention. 





the questions 





To raise hogs successfully on a 
large scale, where several hundred 
are grown each year, takes consid- 
erable study and experience, but 
most any farmer can raise a few and 
have his own meat and a few to sell. 
There are things going to waste on 
every farm that if fed to hogs would 
grow 10 to 20 large hogs each year. 
Almost every farmer can have at 
least a small hog pasture, where the 
pigs can run and get green feed. This 
should be arranged so as to turn 
them into a fresh field when the one 
being used is eat down. Oats make 
good pasture and rape can be sown 
with this, making a variety of green 
feed. Thelarger the variety the better. 
Make them a small house to protect 
them from the sun and rains, feed 
some grain, and allow plenty of wa- 
ter, and they will grow like weeds. 

Many make the mistake of feeding 
the sow too much after she farrows, 
or at farrowing time. This causes a 
greater supply of milk than the 
young pigs can take, and causes fever 
in the sow and she will dry up and 
starve the pigs to death. The owner 
always. blames the sow or the man 
that sold her to him for this, when 
it is his own fault. After a sow far- 
rows she must be fed lightly for two 
weeks; after this, the litter will have 
got large enough to take all the milk, 
and the feed should be increased to 
all she will eat. After the pigs 
begin to eat, fix a place for them 
to creep through the fence into an- 
other pen. There put a trough with 
soaked shelled corn init. After they 
become accustomed to eating, the 
feed can be changed to milk or some- 
thing else having more protein. 

I think it best to keep the boar in 
a lot or pasture by himself, only let- 
ting him with the sows when it is 
desired to use him. In this way one 
will have better results and stronger 
litters. The most important thing in 
the successful raising of hogs is to 
have good blood to start with. The 
day when it was necessary to raise 
scrub hogs has passed. There are 
men everywhere who have improved 
breeds of hogs for sale, and most any 
farmer can buy enough for a start. 
Then by buying a male every few 
years, he can keep his herd pure. He 
will find, if he never sells a hog for 
breeding purposes, they have made 
him money over the other kind, in 
feed saved, quicker growth, greater 
ease of fattening, and earlier ma- 
turity. As for prolificacy, I believe 
the pure-breds if handled and fed 
right, are as prolific as any hog need 
to be. I have pure-bred Poland 
Chinas that farrow 6 to 10 pigs ata 
litter, and I consider this is enough, 

To those who have never tried the 
hog as a money-maker, let me urge 
you to give him a trial. °To those 
who have tried and failed, I would 
ureg to try again. Maybe it was your 
fault; give him a chance to set him- 
self right with you, he will do this 
if you will let him. And you will be- 
come one of his warmest friends. To 




























THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 








Vehicles—more vehicles than you could see in 10 big store rooms. 
of actual photographs of Vehicles and Harness of every description. 
Buyers’ Guide. It not only gives descriptions and prices in detail, but also tells how good vehicles are made—why theyg 
are better made my way—all running parts made of second growth Shellbark Hickory, split with the grain, not sawed 
across it, thus giving extra strength and long wearing qualities. 
Genuine Fre:.ch point automobile springs, making the easiest 
even riding over rough roads is a pleasure with a ‘Split Hickory. 
Buying direct from the factory brings you in touch with the people who make your vehicle. 
My two years’ guarantee is to you direct—my 30 Days’ Free Road Test is to you direct—my price 
to you direct—no roundabout transaction as when buying through a dealer—kecp the dealer's 
profit to buy other things with—all_ meaning a big saving and more satisfaction to you. 
Will you let me mail you the book? Will you write forit today? Address me personally 

H. C. Phelps, President, 


Write For Split Hickory Buggy Book Today- 


a Let Me Pay the Postage on 
My Big Free Buggy Book to You 


Though these books cost me 21 cents each, yet I’ll gladly send you one free because I want you 
to know about Split Hickory Vehicles—made-to-order—sold direct from factory to you at home 
on 30 Days’ Free Road Test—guaranteed 2 years. 


sh Pee —~ Book Tells How I Save You $25.00 <3" on Split Hickory Buggies 


up 


—tells why I can save it to you and just where the saving comes in—also tells how I save at the same ratio on over 100 styles of Split Hickory 
Better send for this book, sit down of an evening and look it over. It’s full 
It's my latest and best book—for 19ll—and it’s truly a Bugg 


STATION 372, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


It tells about one of my latest features—Sheldon 
riding buggy on the market— 
” 








































Split Hickory 


NZ 
< Vehicles Sold 
SS 


~¢ Direct from 
NZ 
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Factory to 
Home. 
30 Days’ Free 
Road Test— 
Two Years’ 
y Guarantee. 
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the breeder who is making thjg 
business, I would say: Stay jp the 
business, improve your herd at every 
opportunity, never be satisfied to let 
some other man have better hogs 
than you have; deal honestly ang al. 
ways strive for improvement, anq 
you are sure of success. 
Hunter, Okla. J. R. SPARKS, 


SOME PROBLEMS IN HOG-BREgp. 
ING. 

A correspondent states that he 
bred his high-grade Berkshire gows 
to a Duroc-Jersey boar and likes the 
results, and now wants to know what 
kind of a boar he should buy to breegq 
on the gilts from the cross. 

If the sows had been pure-preq 
Berkshires, it would not make much 
difference whether he bought a pure. 
bred Berkshire or Duroc-Jersey boar; 
but since the sows were grades we 
would go to the side of the strong- 
est breeding; that is, to the side of 
the pure-bred Duroc-Jersey boar 
and breed these gilts to a pure-bred 
Duroc-Jersey. This will tend to 
strengthen the breeding, for there is 
in these gilts more Duroc-Jersey 
blood than of any other breed, since 
their dams were only grade Berk- 
shires. If a Berkshire boar is bred 
to these gilts, it only serves to still 
further mix and weaken their breed- 
ing. We believe a 
made in breeding these high-grade 
Berkshire sows to anything but a 
pure-bred Berkshire boar; but since 
this was done, we would, if we bred 
these gilts at all, breed them to a 
pure-bred Duroc-Jersey boar. 

As a general proposition, cross- 
breeding, or the mixing of breeds 
such as was done in this case, is not 
advisable. In a very distinct sense 
it is a step backward. When better 
results appear to come from such 
breeding it is probably due to the 
use of better individual animals than 
were used in the pure-bred animals 
with which the comparison is made. 
Breed the grade or pure-bred Berk- 
shire sows to pure-bred Berkshire 
boars, the grade or pure-bred Duroc- 
Jersey sows to pure-bred Duroc- 
Jersey boars, and the grade or pure 
bred Poland-China sows to pure-bred 
Poland-China boars. Greater uni- 
formity will be secured and, if boars 
of equal quality are used, better hogs 
will be obtained. 


mistake was 


START A PIG CLUB IN YOUR 
COUNTY. 

The Boys’ Pig Club idea is slowly 
growing. Last year Mr. W. H. Mil- 
ler, Superintendent of Education for 
Oktibbeha County, Mississippi, organ- 
ized a Boys’ and Girls’ Pig Club and 
carried it to a most successful con- 
clusion at the county fair last fall, 
when a little girl, Mamie Sikes, won 
first prize on a pure-bred Poland- 
China sow, which weighed 328 
pounds at 8% months old. 

Now we see by the Forth Worth 
Daily Live Stock Reporter that the 
same sort of a move is being sué- 
gested for east Texas. This is 4 
move in the right direction, for if 
these pig clubs can be organized in 
every county they will, with the corm 
clubs, go a long way towards solving 
two of the most important problems 
confronting the Southern farmer. 
Mr. Lem Banks, of Memphis, Tel. 
says if Southern farmers will grow 
their mules, corn, hogs and hay, all 
other things needed will come natur- 
ally and easily. This pretty nearly 
states the whole truth. By all means 
let a boys’ pig club be organized i 
each county. 

Be careless in your dress if you 
must, but keep a tidy soul.—Mark 
Twain. 
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BE 2384 150 Feet Long for 75¢ 
3: ete Galvanized Poultry Netting 
$ $5e8 WRITE FOR CIRCULARS: 
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NET TtNG vcs DOW WIRES IRON WORKS, Louis 
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BATTS’ Four-Ear Prolific CORN 


ee 






Trade Mark © OS Registered 





The trade-mark guarantees the genuine 
Batts’ seed corn. This corn led the world 
jn 1909 (226 2-3 bushels per acre), and 1910 
(21 bushels per acre.) Superior prolific 
quality proved in every Southern State. See 
my booklet. 











| nae ee 
prices (One pecke . ene “= 
+ Oe.) Half bushel . ne 3.00 
Garner ( Bushel wo ey 6 She Sve ca Bae 
J. F. BATTS. R. F. D. 1, Garner, N. C. 


Plant Pedigreed Corn and Cotton in 1911 

Plant Johnson’s pedigreed corn and cotton this 
year and double your yield. Johnson’s Prolific 
Big Boll Cluster cotton seed, the kind that makes 
two bales per acre, $2.50 per bushel. Johnson’s 
Improved Six-ear corn, the kind that makes one 
hundred bushels per acre. $1 per peck; $3.50 per 
bushel. Write for catalogue to-day. 


E. L. JOHNSON SEED & PLANT CO. (Inc.), 
IMPROVED 


LaGrange, Ga. 
COOK’S Cotton Seed 


For sale by the first who introduced them in 
the State of North Carolina. 

Price $1 per bushel as they come from gin. De- 
linted seed 25c per bushel higher. All shipped 
in strong 2% bus. sacks and delivered my depot. 

Sold U. S. Government doing demonstration 
work in North Carolina for past four seasons. 
Apply to CAREY A. WILLIAMS, 

Ringwood, Halifax Co., N. C. 


Hunt’s Improved Prolific White Seed Corn. 
From detasseled field-selected stalks having two 
ormore good ears. Scientifically bred for five 
years. Peck 75c; 2 bushel $1.40; bushel $2.50. 

R. P. HUNT, Route 1, Youngsville, N. C. 


Biggs Seven-Ear Corn 


By 16 years personal supervision and selec- 
tion, I have developed an excellent prolific corn. 

My yield has never been less than 75 bushels 
per acre; last season it was 160 bushels per acre. 
Price $1.00 peck; $3.00 bushel. 


NOAH BIGGS, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


Seed Corn 


For the practical farmer. 














I Result of years of 
careful selection; grown on ordinary soil, with 
only ordinary fertilization; steady increase in 
yield: less than 2 per cent. barren stalks. 
Giant—Heaviest yielding one eared corn— 
tendency to two years on fertile soil. White. 
Biggs’ Seven Ear—The best prolific corn. 
Prize Prolific—A strain of Cocke’s prolific. 
bel first prize in Boys’ Contest the past two 
Select ears, nubbed and shelled, $2.00 per 
bushel; prime ears, not shelled, $2.50 for 50. 
Our supply limited. Order now. 


WEBB BROS. Stem, N. C. 





SEED CORN 
_It has been proven by actual test that the 
improved Bigg's 7 ear corn will out yield any 
corn grown in the South. I have 100 bushels 
extra good field selected at $2.50. 
J. B. VonCANON, West End, N. C. 





100 BUSHELS COCKE’S PROLIFIC FIELD- 
SELECTED CORN 
Every ear from stalks containing 2 or more 
good ears, bushel $2; peck, 60 cents; crib-selected, 
bushel $1.50; peck 50 cents. 
D. W. LINDLEY, Guilford College, N. C. 


Marlboro 
Prolific Corn 


We originated it; we grow it pure. Premium 
corn at the experimental stations. Will yield 50 
ber cent. more than any other variety. 


Price $2.50 Per Bushel 
EXCELSIOR SEED FARM CO. 


CHERAW, S. C. 





Seen 


STECKLER’S 
SEEDS 


Dept. M., 512 Gravier Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


are known for quality. 








Catalogue FREE 
RICHARD FROTSCHER’S Successors. 


Bryan’s Extra Prolific 
Bae ' Seed Corn 














The result of fi i 
tlo of five years careful field selec- 
year yom Stalks having 2 to 9 ears. Crop last 


400 bushels on five acres, cost 17 cents 
ck 8 cents, 4% bushel $1.50,!bushel $3.00, 


GEO. W. BRYAN, Scotland Neck, N. C. 
NANCY HALL MYERS rarty 


Norton y VINELESS 


bushel. Pe 





am, Catawba Prolific sweet potato 
and ep20Per 1000— cash with order. Tomato 
Addreae a£2 Plants. 


Price list for the asking. 


WHEN SHOULD THE 


BRED? 


We are frequently asked at what 
age the sow which is intended for 
breeding purposes should farrow her 
first litter. There is some difference 
of opinion and practice in this mat- 
ter. Briefly stated, one custom is to 
breed her so she will farrow her first 
little at about one year old, atter 
which she may or may not be given 
a rest until she is two years old be- 
fore farrowing the second litter. The 
sow that farrows her first litter at 
cne year old should have been well 
fed up to that time and receive lib- 
eral and judicious feeding during the 
second year of her life or up to ma- 
turity. As to whether she should be 
bred again for a second litter as soon 
as the first one is weaned, or allowed 
to run six months before breeding, 
so as to farrow the second litter at 
two years old instead of at 18 
months, there is some difference of 
opinion. The experience of the 
writer is that when a sow is started 
to breeding she should never be al- 
lowed to stop; but should, if possi- 
ble, be made to produce two litters 
a year, or at least two litters every 
14 months. If allowed to stop for 
a time, trouble is too often experi- 
enced in getting her to breed again. 
The objection to early breeding is 
that it affects the development of the 
sow, and this is not without force; 
but by liberal feeding it may be 
overcome to an extent sufficient to 
make it less objectionable than either 
allowing a period of rest after the 
first litter or allowing her to farrow 
her first litter when as old as 18 
months, as some advocate. 

The sow bred to farrow at 12 to 14 
months old, if properly fed, develops 
better the capacity to consume large 
quantities of feed and turn it into 
milk, than does one allowed to run 
until 18 munths old before produc- 
ing a litter. 

In the South sows are frequently 
bred at 6 or 7 months old, but we 
regard this as a serious mistake, be- 
cause our system of feeding has a 
tendency to small size at best, and 
when early breeding is practiced the 
difficulty is increased. 

Our advice is to breed the gilt at 
from 8 to 9 or 10 months of age and 
then keep her steadily producing two 
litters every 12 or 14 months there- 
after, as long as she is used as a 
brood sow. 


GILTS BE 





BE WILLING TO PAY FATR PRICE 
FOR BREEDING STOCK. 


Messrs. Editors: I have had sev- 
eral letters asking what my opinion 
is of one who always seeks to buy 
breeding hogs that he can find at 
about pork prices. 

No man can reasonably expect to 
buy a breeder as cheap as he would 
buy a pork hog. Care has been be- 
stowed by the breeder in first pro- 
ducing the pure-bred animal. Be- 
cause he desires to improve the 
breed, he has cared for them in a 
better manner and at greater ex- 
pense than if for pork hogs, and it 
isn’t reasonable to expect that you 
can find a breeder that will improve 
the herd and sell for the same price 
that he could get for them on the 
pork market. There would be no 
money in producing breeders if this 
were all there was to the breed- 
ing business. They can be cashed 
in at pork prices any day. It pays to 
buy the best, and to do this, you 
must pay the price. 

This does not mean fictitious or 
inflated values, but a good price. If 
the man gets $20 to $25 for a boar 
pig for a farmer’s herd, he is getting 
much above pork prices and can af- 
ford to raise them that way. He will 
have some “‘killers’’ that he will get 





e Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 


better prices for, $50 to $100 per- 


LITTLE TALKS ABOUT GOOD HOGS. 


aa nd 


haps, because of their superior mer- 
it; but there will only be a few of 
them. 

We firmly believe that the man 
who is always hunting for something 
that he can buy at pork prices is 
lacking in judgment as well as in en- 
terprise and that he will not improve 
his herd very rapidly. It is short- 
sightedness. Look after the quality 
in the animal you produce, and don’t 
be afraid to pay a reasonable price. 
The boar is one-half the herd and 
you can afford to pay for him. 

BE. S. WRIGHT. 

Sykes, Tenn. 





DON’T FEED THE HOGS IN MUD- 
HOLES. 


Messrs. Editors: Manure in yards 
subject to leaching rains, will lose 
from one-third to two-thirds of its 
value, especially in nitrogen and pot- 
ash. Fed on the fields, if on level 
land in dry weather, the major part 
of the value will be saved. Prof. D. 
H. Otis, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, says: “In every hundred pounds 
of protein fed, we feed sixteen pounds 
of nitrogen to a steer,’’ of which his 
system absorbs only 3.9 per cent, 
leaving 69.1 to pass off in the ex- 
cretia. Twenty-two and six-tenths 
per cent of this is voided in the 
solid manure, 73.5 per cent in the 
urine. So it is plain that to feed 
economically we must save all the 
liquids, or lose the larger part of 
our most expensive fertilizing ingre- 
dients. 

Warren’s Chemistry says a hog ab- 
sorbs 14.7 per cent of the nitrogen 
fed him, voiding 64.3 per cent in the 
liquids, and 21 per cent in the solids, 
or 85.3 per cent voided. Still we see 
every day people who keep hogs in 
mud holes, swamps, or small filthy 
pens where the farm gets no benefit 
of the fertilizer made by these hogs. 
Such farming is soil slaughter in the 
first degree, also is inhuman and 
cruel to animals. Hogs so kept 
should never be used for food, and 
are very liable to serious disorders, 
cholera, ete. 

A. M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn 





CHEAP HOGS MAY BE EXPENSIVE 


Messrs. Editors: My experience in 
hog raising has been a very expensive 
one. Up to a few years ago, I only 
raised, or rather bought pig’s enough 
in the spring of the year to make 
meat enough for family consumption; 
but after the stock law took effect 
the hogs, of course, must be kept up, 
and consequently razor-back hogs 
were very cheap. I bought one sow 
and seven pigs and kept them 
through the summer. They only cost 
me $1, but really they were the 
most expensive things I ever bought. 
I saw I was sinking money on them 
every day. I then sold them, and 
bought some good pigs. ‘I now have 
two fine gilts—Poland Chinas—and 
one male, a pure-bred Berkshire, and 
I expect some fine pigs soon. I am 
following the teachings of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in regard to pasture, 
feed, etc., and find them to be of 
great help to me. 

ROBERT ESTELL. 

Crew’s Depot, Ala. 





Speaking of poultry, Miller Purvis 
says he would not want to buy from 
a breeder who advertised his stock 
as “thoroughbred,” fearing that such 
a man would not be well posted on 
breeds or breeding. The same thing 
might be said of swine breeders. Re- 
member that there is no such thing 
as a ‘“‘thoroughbred”’ chicken or hog 
or cow. There is a Thoroughbred 
horse, but the Thoroughbred horse 
is only a Thoroughbred just as the 
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BOONE COUNTY SEED CORN 


Pure bred Boone County Special Seed Corn. 
wo dollars per bushel. 


J. A. HARDY, - - - - - - Blackstone, Va. 


Seed Corn 


fully selected. Address 
GREENDALE STOCK FARM, 
J. B. Andrews, Prop., Drawer 762, Roanoke Va. 


Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed 
FOR SALE 
“The Best Up-land Cotton Yet Discovered” 





Boone County Special 
and Cocke’s Prolific, 
both well bred and care- 





I have not less than 1500 bushels selected seed 
of above cotton yet unsold. These seed were 
not ginned out until second day of March this 
year. I run my own ginnery and Cook’s Im- 
proved is not molested until fully through gin- 
ning for public. Mv best customers are those of 
whom I get their second orders of two or three 
years apart. Sold U._S. Government doing 
Demonstration work in North Carolina for past 
four seasons. Price $1 per bushel or $100 for 
one hundred bushels. Address 


C. A. WILLIAMS, Ringwood, Halifax Co., N. C. 


Field-Selected Weekley’s 
Improved Seed Corn 


Graded ready for planting or on cob $2.00 per bu. 
King’s Improved Cotton Seed, specially selected 
for earliness and prolificness, $1.00 per bu., f. 0. b. 
Statesville, N.C. Apply 


IREDELL TEST FARM 


Statesville, N.C. 


Cotton Seed 


100 Bushels for Sale 


Thigpen’s Prolific, an early big boll cotton, 
yields 40% strong and healthy, every bushel 
grown on my farm. Price $1.00 per bushel. 


I. L. THIGPEN, Mildred, N. C. 


SEED CORN 
Cocke’s Prolific is reliable, has stood the test, 
will always give you a good yield. I grow it 
especially for seed. Buy it on cob and know 
what you plant. $2.00 per bushel. Produce 2 to 
6 ears per stalk. 
WILL GROOME. Greensboro, N. C. 


Biggs Seven-eared Corn For Sale 


A limited quantity of Biggs Seven-eared corn, 
field selected. Price peck, 75c; half bu., $1.25; 
bu. $2.50, f. 0. b. Waxhaw, N.C. Also am book- 
ing orders for April delivery of fine Berkshire 
pigs, 6 weeks old, $8.00 per pair. 

J. VW. MORRISON 

Route 1, Box 22, Waxhaw. N. C. 


Simpkins’ Cotton Seed 
For Sale. 


Until four years ago I was planting the Cul- 
pepper, Hawki' s, King and other varieties, then 
I bought five bushels of the Simpkins Improved 
seed and I jiked it so well that now I am plant- 
ing no other as 1 consider it the best. Ihave a 
nice lot of seed for sale at very reasonable 
Prices. 7§c per bushel for small lots, special 
prices for larger. 
B. F. SHELTON, Speed, N. C. 


COW PEAS sians 


They are in first place for soiling, hay and fer- 
tilizing purposes, and are successful wherever 
corn is grown. Cane seed, millet and sweet po- 
tatoes. Free catalogue. 


HICKORY SEED CO., Trade St., Hickory, N. C. 


COTTON SEED 


“‘Allen’s Multiplier.’’ The earliest and most 
prolitic Inave ever seen. Originated by Need- 
ham Alien, from one extraordinary stalk of 
Simpkins’ etton. I offer only selected seed 
from 33 bales, made on 20 acres of my farm. 
Last picking excluded, and not mixed at gin. 
$1 per bushel. Cash with order. 


C. M. THOMAS, Clayton, N. C. 
WHITE DENT SEED CORN 


Am>rican Queen Prolific White Dent, stood first 
of all varieties in 3-year test, at both Virginia 
and North Carolina Test Farms #1 09 per peck; 
$3 00 per bushel. R. P. Dalton, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ing__! am headquarters 
Sweet Potato Slips—j jie Vest varie. 
ties of Pumpkin Yams. Grown under irriga- 
tion, and guaranteed to be the best and purest 
in the market. Prices right. Piants now 


ready. 
J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Florida. 



































FREE SEED BOOK Write for it to-day and 






learn the 
facts about the high quality field seeds we 
sell and cuarantee—sound, clean, 
good. Weship on approval. 








LOUISVILLE SEED C0., Loutsville, Ky. 
Sole Distributors for the 
Orchard Grass Seed Commission Co. 








BRANCH'S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON SEED 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
forty years. No other variety 
IM UNITED STATES ame on plantation of 1500 
acres. Pure seed impossible where different kinds 
are grown. 1oz. 15e—20z. 25c—40z. 40c—+ lb 60e— 
1 Jb. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for Seed 
Anoual. 





Percheron is a Percheron. 


M lon culture with all ord 
b.1 BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Geordie. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The Light Touch 
re ays ay - 


MONARCH 


TYPEWRITER 


Is made in nine distinct 
models, ranging in width 
from 9.6 to 32.6 inches, 
thus covering the entire 
business field. 


You will be interested in 
the special devices and 
special features for 
Billing 
Card Indexing 
Loose LeafjWork 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Monarch machines may be 
on the Monthly Payment 
Plan. A post card will 
bring full information. 


e- DURHAM BOOK & 
STATIONERY COMPANY, 


i DURHAM, N. C. 














Bicycles—Bicycles 
Up to Date—Fully Equipped—$16.75 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Second han4ed bikes at 
-00 and upward, practically as good as new. 
gethorn tires, self healing, puncture proof. 
Sold by ae | ouses at $8.50; our price, $4 25. 
600 wheels to sell by June Ist. 
FRANC L. IVES & Co., 
109-111 Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N.S. 








You Insure 
Your Buildings 


against wind and light- 
ning. Do you protect 
them against weathering ? 

Rain and frost get into 
every little grain and crack 
of the boards of an unpainted 
building and cause early rot 
and ruin. 

Paint made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter’’ 
White Lead 


and genuine linseed oil gives buildings a 
coating weather .an’t get through. = It 
saves repair bills and early rebuilding. 

Get “ Dutch Boy Painter’? White Lead for 
your painter—you can tell it by the Dutch Boy 
pa‘nter on every keg. 

We want vou to write for our ‘Helps 
W383 whrch answer all questions 
about painting. 


National Lead Company 
New York 
St. Louis Buffalo 

Cincinnati San Francisco 
Jobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co.. Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co.. Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 
Boston 


Chicago 











North State Life Insurance Co., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Company is not 
now represented. 


Automobile Training 
School 


Every advantage offered. Pupils have privilege 
of remaining until thoroughly competent. 
$25.00 IN ADVANCE 


L. D. BULLUCK, : : : . Rocky Mount, N.C. 








WATCH THE _ 


Tt will bear the cioset and most critical ex- 
amination---and inspection because it is 
We can’t tell you all of 
its good points in this small space, 
Send for catalog and full information, 
ATLANTA BUGGY Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


honestly built. 








Sent on 10 Days’ Free Trial 


This $3.50 


1.49 


and this Strop 
worth $1.00 


Razor 


GUARANTEED 10 YEARS 





SEND NO MONEY---Try Our Razor First. 


Then if you are 


pleased, send us = 


Oniy $1.45, and you will own one of the best Razors made, Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction, also 
a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Alone Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, simply return the 


Razor. Could we make you a fairer offer? 


OUR MIDDLEBROOKS RAZOR for shaving cannot be excelled. 
Extra Hollow Ground Blade, made of Best Sheffield Steel, tempered 
by a new secret electrical process giving it the best shaving 


edge known---smooth, keen and non-irritating. 


The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep 
This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long, 
oped of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is alone worth eee 


it in perfect condition. 


Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & C0., Box 200 Union City, Ga. 





Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 
After ordering one of our Razors, 
f you wish, you may by handing 
out afew cards we willsend you, 
Earn a 81.60 Hone, or your choice 
of Fountain Pens, Automatic 
Razor Stroppers, Shot Guns, 
Rifles, Watcehe Pocket Knives, ete. 
Save $10 to $25 on Stoves. Ranges, 
Sewing Machines, Buggies, Guns, 
Safes, Watches, ete. 
ASK FOR FREE CATALOG 


=r 











B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., Union City, Ga. 
entlemen:—Send me by mail one of your Guaranteed Middlebrooks Razors for 10 days’ 


G 
FREE TRIAL. 


I agree to give it a fair trial, and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price 


of $1.45, orreturn the Razor within 10 days. If I keep Razor, I am to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 


Send (wide, medium or narrow) 


- Blade; (round or square) 
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HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 


(To Hermes the ancient Egyptians attributed all their wisdom, and all their writings bore his name.) 


TILL through Egypt’s desert 
S places 
Flows the lordly Nile, 
From its banks the great stone faces 
Gaze with patient smile. 
Still the pyramids imperious 
Pierce the cloudless skies, 
And the Sphinx stares with myste- 
rious, 
Solemn, stony eyes. 


But where are the old Egyptian 
Demi-gods and kings? 

Nothing left but an inscription 
Graven on stones and rings. 
Where are Helios and Hephaestus, 

Gods of eldest eld? 
Where is Hermes Trismegistus, 
Who their secrets held? 


Where are now the many hundred 
Thousand books he wrote? 

By the Thaumaturgists plundered, 
Lost in lands remote; 

In oblivion sunk forever, 
As when o’er the land 

Blows a storm-wind, in the river 
Sinks the scattered sand. 


Was he one, or many, merging 
Name and fame in one, 

Like a stream, to which, converging, 
Many streamlets run? 

Till, with gathered power proceed- 

ing 

Ampler sweep it takes, 

Downward the sweet waters leading 
From unnumbered lakes. 


By the Nile I see him wandering, 
Pausing now and then, 

On the mystic union pondering 
Between gods and men; 

Half believing, wholly feeling, 
With supreme delight, 

How the gods, themselves concealing, 
Lift men to their height. 


Or in Thebes, the hundred-gated, 
In the thoroughfare 
Breathing, as if consecrated, 
A diviner air; 
And amid discordant noises, 
In the jostling throng. 
Hearing far, celestial voices 
Of Olympian song. 


Who shall call his dreams fallacious? 
Who has searched or sought 

All the unexplored and spacious 
Universe of thought? 

Who, in his own skill confiding, 
Shall with rule and line 

Make the border-land dividing 
Human and divine? 


Trismegistus! three times greatest! 
How thy name sublime 

Has descended to this latest 
Progeny of time! 

Happy they whose written pages 
Perish with their lives, 

If amid the crumbling ages 
Still their name survives! 

—Henry W. Longfellow. 








CEREALS IN THE DIET. 


How to Cook the More Common ly Used Cereals, What They Con- 
tain, and Their Service to the Body—Cheap and Expensive 


Cereal Foods. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


E ARE NOT so anxious to see 

\ upon our tables a very great 

variety at each meal, as we 

are to vary the meals from day to 

day. A model meal is one which con- 

tains a few things 

which are in har- 

mony with the 

needs of the fam- 

ily, the capacity of 

the pocketbook 

and the time and 

strength of the 

housekeeper. If 

these few things 

are well cooked 

MRS F. L- STEVENS. and _ attractively 

served, the meal will be classed as a 

perfect one, if a spirit of cheerful- 

ness goes with it. Foods, considered 

with regard to their life-giving power, 

fall under five heads: First, those 

foods which build up tissue and re- 

pair the daily waste; second, the fat- 

ty foods which give heat and energy; 

third, the starches and sugars which 

give heat and energy; fourth, those 

foods which strengthen the bone and 

purify the blood throught their min- 

eral salts; fifth, water, which dis- 

solves food and helps to carry it to 

all parts of the body. All these foods 

must enter into each meal, each day, 

and upon the extent to which they 

enter in the right proportion depends 
the proper feeding of the family. 

Cereals Not Always Properly Cooked. 

The grains were among the ear- 

liest of the feods of man. One form 

or another of grain supplies a staple 

food of a large section of the human 

race today, and is often the only 

means of subsistence of the very 

poor. In China rice forms the chief 


constituent of all meals, among the 
poor. Among the peasant classes of 
Europe it is “black bread,’ made 
from rye. With our own people the 
cereal foods are universally used. 
One need not travel far, however, 
to find that they are not universally 
well cooked. Wheat is undoubtedly 
the most important of the cereal 
foods, while rice follows closely in 
importance. Corn, oats, rye, barley 
and millet each have an important 
place in the food of the world. All the 
cereals have about the same food com- 
position; two-thirds to three-fourths 
being starch, 7 to 15 per cent tissue- 
building, 1 to 10 per cent fat, 1 per 
cent mineral matter, and 10 to 12 
per cent water. 


Before the cereal foods can be di- 
gested a large amount of water must 
be combined with them. The coarser 
the grain, the more water is required, 
and thelonger will be the time 
of cooking. Ordinary oatmeal and 
granulated wheat need four times 
their bulk of water. Cracked wheat 
and hominy require more. The rolled 
grains require but twice their bulk 
of water. The digestibility of the 
cereals is influenced by the coarse 
ness of the particles. The coaf® 
er foods are highly desirable 
in many cases where a sluggish: 
ness of the intestines exists. For thé| 
very young, however, and for those 
of delicate digestion, the coarse 
grain products are found to be Very} 
irritating. Individual needs must be | 
studied and the use of foods deter 
mined from knowledge of the indi 
vidual to be fed. It may be safel¥ 
said, however, that most cereals 
found upon our tables need much 
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ore cooking than is ordinarily giv- 
go to them. 

Which Cereal Foods to Use. 





puring the last few years manu- 
facturers seem to be trying to see 
how maLy different forms they can 
— re the few standard grains. 
ce ve nave rolled, crushed, crack- 
" granulated, toasted, steamed 
om preparations, Many of which 
“ ready for immediate use. Of 
the foods supposed to be ready to 
at it is difficult to speak definitely, 
for the tests upon these foods have 
not been sufficient to render exact 
results. Given a soil and a climate 
capable of producing the grains, the 
wheat, oats, rye and barley, and 
given ordinary facilities for grinding 
these grains, the purchase of the ex- 
pensive cereal foods, such as oOat- 
neal, rolled oats, wheat flake, crack- 
ed wheat, toasted wheat flakes, bar- 
ley meal, seems an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of money. And yet it is 
not uncommon to see many of these 
widely advertised, prepared cereal 
foods upon the farm table. One of 
the finest, most palatable prepara- 
tions | have ever had experience with 
was a cracked wheat, home-grown 
and crushed in an old-fashioned cof- 
fee mill. 

In cooking cereal foods the pro- 
portions are usually one-half cup of 
fakes, or one-fourth cup of granules 
to one cup of water. A double boil- 
er is almost a necessity in the proper 
preparation of cereal foods for in 
some of the grains, as in oats, there 
js a considerable amount of woody 
substance called cellulose. The long 
cooking is necessary in order that 
this may be softened. Oatmeal, 
cooked less than two hours is very 
wvhlesome and unpalatable, and 
for yung children less than four 
hous ooking is unsafe. All of the 
cereals are best cooked in a fireless 
cooker. Oatmeal boiled for twenty 
minutes and placed in a fireless cook- 
eat 7 o'clock in the evening will 
ble warm enough for a 7 o’clock 
breakfast. The flakes of the oats 
will have retained their shape. They 
will be soft and moist and the flavor 
will be delicious, because of the long 
cooking. 






















to Cook Rice. 


Rice, when ready to serve, should 
be soft and thoroughly cooked; but 
tach kernel should retain its orig- 
inal shape and kernels should not 
adhere to each other. To cook rice, 
Wash carefully in cold water. Place 
tie in eight times the amount of 
boiling, salted water. Boil until just 
soft. Place in a seive and wash with 
told water. Re-heat. Rice contains 
very little waste and contains starch 
Man easily digested form. Because 
of lack of flavor, rice is improved 
Wy serving with tomato sauce, with 
fits or with well seasoned meats, 
such as beef, veal or chicken. 

Tomato sauce: 2 cups cooked to- 
Matoes, 2 teaspoons salt, 1 teaspoon 
‘ugar, 4 tablespoons butter, 1 table- 
spoon chopped onion, 4 tablespoons 
four, dash of pepper. Strain toma- 
foes. Melt butter, add dry ingredi- 
‘ats and blend. Add tomatoes grad- 
od add onion. Cook until sauce 
> ens. Pour over plain boiled 
q powtewives who are interested in 
mr : to the home-makers’ library, 
ag well to write to the United 
oe Department of Agriculture, 
* ie D. C., for bulletins 237, 
rn, 2, Which deal with cereals 

€lr value as food. 
ES 
Composition of Cereals. 


How 














Pro- |Carbo- 
Waterjtein hydrate} Fat 
ber ct./per ct.|per ct |per ct. 

13.8 | 71.9 1.9 
9.2 75.4 1.9 
16.1 67.5 7.2 
6.8 78.7 9 
8.5 77.8 Bs 
8. 79. 3 

















Attractive Country Homes. 





ous 








publish. 


us views Of their home and grounds. 


house. 


flowers and shrubbery. 


natural forest more than 100 years ago. 


at $1.75 a bushel, and concludes: 


paper and bought farm machinery. 


dollars in debt. 


beautiful. 





I.—STOCKTON FARM, HOME OF MR. R. H. WELCH, HERTFORD, N. C. 


This is the first of a series of pictures of attractive country homes which we 
We hope to have many of these and invite our readers everywhere to send 
To be available these pictures must be at least 4x5 
inches, must be clear and plain, and must show something of the grounds as well as of the 
We have on hand two or three pictures of good-looking houses, but they were un- 
fortunately taken at such close range that they are of no value for the purpose we have in 
mind—to show how a country home may be made attractive by the use of grass and trees, 
Of the unusually attractive place shown here, the owner writes: 
“The house is located nearly in the center of a 16-acre lot and has 238 trees of almost 
every variety known to the forests of this section, as the grove was trimmed up out of the 
The entire lawn is set with native grass.” 
on to tell of his success, of how he bought the place seven years ago, of his herd of 27 cows, 
of how he had just sold 8,000 pounds of pork at 10 cents a pound, and 500 bushels of soy beans 
“I will have to confess that though born on a farm and 
working on one all my life, I never owned a piece of machinery to do farm work till a friend 
sent me The Progressive Farmer to read about three years ago. 
How have I succeeded with the machinery? 
make a long story short it is all paid for, though I started seven years ago several thousand 
I read your paper, advertisements and all. 
We couldn’t help quoting that, of course, but what we started out to say was that nothing 
adds more to the looks of any home than well arranged shade trees, and that any farmer who 
has one or more fine trees about his home should cherish them with loving care and regard 
them as among his most desirable possessions. 
but a grove like this is the work of centuries, and the man who would value it lightly is 
sadly lacking in any real appreciation of the country and of the things which make a house 


expect to 


He goes 


Since then I have read your 
Well, to 


I find that it pays to read it.’’ 


It takes only a little while to build a home, 











SIX THINGS TO DO IN APRIL. 


“There is blue in the sky, and there’s balm 
in the air, 

And a mystical charm seems to lurk every- 
where.” 


1. Plan the April housework so 
that more time may be spent out-of- 
doors. 

2. Give all time possible to the 
flower and vegetable garden. 

3. Test seeds to be planted to see 
that they are good live seed. 

4. Encourage the rose bushes by 
a little digging about their roots. 

5. Pack the furs, blankets and 
woolens away in moth-proof boxes, 
after thoroughly brushing, sunning 
and a generous treatment to gasoline 
or benzine. 

6. Keep a bright fire, but open 
wide the windows, lift carpets, wash 
curtains, 





THE SPRING SHWANG. 

The one-piece dress with a slight- 
ly raised waist line is the most pop- 
ular of the new spring designs. In 
this model we find a becoming style 


for every type of figure and for every 


age. As a house dress it is per- 
fectly successful, for it solves the 


problem of the trim waist line which 
is so hard to attain with the woman 
who is inclined to undue flesh or to 
the busy woman with her multitude 
of tasks that require freedom of 
movement. Women who make their 
own clothes adopt simple models 
with good lines. These are the points 
noted in all of the new styles. 


“No man can serve two masters,” 
said the priest to one of his parish- 
ioners. 

“T know that, yer Riverence. Me 
brother tried it, and now he’s doing 
time for bigamy.’’ — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 





A Very Brave Man. 


There is a certain very little girl 
who is also very cowardly. Her fa- 
ther, finding that sympathy only in- 
creased this unfortunate tendency, 
decided to have a serious talk with 
his little daughter on the subject of 
her foolish fears. 

“Papa,” she said at the close of 
his lecture, ‘‘when you see a cow ain’t 
you ’fraid?” 

“No, certainly not, Evelyn.’’ 

‘When you see a horse, ain’t you 
*fraid?”’ 

“No, of course not.” 

“When you see a dog, ain’t you 
*fraid?’’ 

“No,’’? with emphasis. 

“When you see a bumblebee, ain’t 
you ’fraid?” 

“No!” with scorn. 

“Ain’t you ’fraid 
ders?” 

“No!” with loud laughter. 
you silly, silly child!”’’ 

“Papa,’ said Evelyn solemnly, 
“ain’t you ’fraid of nothin’ in the 
world but mamma?’’—Short Stories. 


when it thun- 


“OR: 





Do not undervalue the headache. 
While it is at its sharpest it seems a 
bad investment, but when relief be- 
gins the unexpired remainder is 
worth four dollars a minute.—Mark 
Twain. 
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This Washer Must 
Pay for Itself. 
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A MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said it 
was a fine horse, and had nothing the matter 
with it. I wanted a fine horse. But, I didn’t 
know anything about 
horses much. And I didn’t 
know the man very well 
either. 
So I told him I wanted 
to try the horse for a 
month. He said ‘‘All 
right, but pay me first, 
and I'll give you back your 
money if the horse isn’t 
all right.’”’ 
Well, I didn’t like that. I 
was afraid the horse was 
not ‘‘all right’’ and that I 
might have to whistle for 
my money if I once parted 
with it. So I didn’t buy 
the horse although I want- 
ed it badly. Now this set 
me thinking. 
You see I make Washing 
Machines, the ‘‘1900 Grav- 
ity’? Washer. 
And I said to myself, lots 
of people may think about 
my Washing Machine as I 
thought about the horse, 
and about the man who 
owned it. 
But I’d never know, be- 
cause they wouldn’t write 
and tellme. You see I sell 
my Washing Machines by mail. 
million that way. 


Ihave soid over half a 


So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let people try 
my Washing Machines for a month before they pay for 
them, just asI wanted to try the horse. ow, ow 
what our ‘‘1900 Gravity’? Washer willdo. I know it will 
wash the clothes, without wearing or tearing tnem, in 
less than half the time they can be washed by hand or 
by any other machine. 


I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
six minutes, I know no other machine ever invented 
can do that, without wearing out the clothes. 


Our ‘‘1900 Gravity’? washer does the work so easy that 
a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, and 
it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break but- 
tons the way all other machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump might. 

So, said Ito myself, I will do with my ‘1900 Gravity’’ 
Washer what I wanted the man to do with the horse. 
Only I wont wait for people to ask me. I'll offer first, 
and I’ll make good the offer every time. 


Let me send you a ‘1900 Gravity’’ Washer on a month’s 
free trial. Ill pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used ita 
month, I’ll take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 
that is fair enough, isn’t it? 

Doesn’t it prove that the ‘'1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is? 

And you can pay me out of what it saves for you. It 
will save its whole cost in a few months, in wear and 
tear on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents 
to75 cents a week over that in washerwoman’s wages 
If you keep the machine after the month’s trial. I'll let 
you pay for it out of what itsaves you. If it saves you 
60 cents a week, send me 50 cents a week ’till paid for. 
I’ll take that cheerfully, and I'll wait for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance. 

Drop mea line to-day, and let me send you a book 
about the ‘*1900 Gravity’’ Washer that washes clothes in 
6 minutes. 

Address me this way---H. L. Barker, 286 Court Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. If you live in Canada, address 1900 
Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 





Iftyou want the Best and 
‘ Most Complete 


Wy, CANNING OUTFIT 


on the market at a price within 
the reach of every farmer and 
fruit grower, write us for our 
R free catalog and special prices 
for early orders. Address 

Farm Canning Machine Co., 
Dept. 2. Meridian, Miss. 








People Will Judge 


\U/ vou By Your Fence // 


Our Ornamental Fence and Gates add value 
aswellas beautyto your property. Morethan 


100 Patterns—from cheaper than wood to 

special wrought designs. Appropriate to 
Private Lawns, Public Parks, Churches, 
Cemeteries ,Schools,etc” Send forNew Book 
of Design and our low special quotations. 
Tue Waro Fence Co., Box 947, Decatur, Ino. 








Notice to Members of the 
Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
price. These are high grade goods. Send your 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. B. A. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N. C. 














lowest prices. 


THE RANEY 


TEXARKANA, ARK. 





L Western Office 


The Finest Canned Goods in the World 
PUT UP BY FARMERS 


The Raney Canning Outfits 


They have the reputation, do the finest work, are easiest to operate, and are sold at the 
Write now for full information. 


AND FAMILIES WITH 


CANNER CO. “ape, 














“(’ arolina’ Canning 





The handsomest, 


Outfits 


Canners with a capacity—not little stove outfits. : 
. isfied customers are now enthusiastic walking advertisers for us. 
ying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains all. 


Tharp Hardware & Manufacturing Company, Elkin, North Carolina 


cheapest and most convenient line in America. 
Thousands of sat- 


Write to-day. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


E will positively make good any loss sustained by, any sub- 
We bode Rate as aresult of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who prov es to ae 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we w ill pe By hoc 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses an¢ a 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, ha wi 
make g: od tothe subscriber 4s we have just indicated. i Me con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement pet 
in our paper, and that the subscriber must say ares Bee 
each advertiser: “Iam writing you as an advertiser in j ah TO- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil.ty of all adver- 
tising it carries.” 
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Editorial Gleanings. 





HERE is good money in hogs, and it is easy 

money, too, if one knows how to care for 

them and has made proper provisions for 
doing it. Plenty of feed, cleanliness, due regard 
to what the hog likes and dislikes, shade and shel- 
ter—these are essential to success. Of course, it 
is necessary to have good hogs, too; quality counts 
anywhere. We believe the reader of this issue will 
find much of value in regard to the “gentleman 
that pays the rent,’’ but we would suggest in ad- 
diton, that all who are interested write to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C;, ‘for 
Farmers’ Bulletins 100 and 411, especially the lat- 
ter; also to their State Experiment Stations for 
any available publications they may have. One 
of the best books is ‘Swine,’ by Dietrich, $1.50 
from this office. 

& 

“April 1—On this day,’’ says Mark Twain, ‘we 
are reminded of what we are the other three hun- 
dred and sixty-four.’”’ However true this may or 
may not be, it will not be foolish for us to take a 
few precautions at this season to preserve our 
health. ‘April,’ says the Virginia Health Bulle- 
tin, “for good wells and good water,” and issues 
a warning against wells and springs not protected 
from surface overflow and underground seepage. 
A shallow well is always dangerous, and so is eith- 
er spring or well into which surface water runs. 
The haste to get into summer underwear, and the 
neglect to have a little fire on cool evenings, are 
also to be guarded against. Then there is the 
matter of protection against flies and mosquitoes 
also the gradual adjustment of the diet to warm 
weather, which needs to be attended to. Lastly, do 
not conclude that you need a “blood purifier’”’ and 
take some patent medicine. The thing you mos’ 
need is a less ‘‘weighty’’ diet, and a due regard 
to the varying temperature of the season. 

« 

One of our exchanges gives as a reason for op- 
posing the no-fence law that ‘‘while other coun- 
ties that have adopted the no-fence policy put 
scarcely no beef and pork on the market, Bruns- 
wick County yet has her herds of cattle, her flocks 
of sheep, and every year sells wool, pork, and 
beef in increasing values.’’ Perhaps. The adoption 
of a no-fence law means, in most cases, a tem- 
porary decrease in the amount of live stock kept; 
but it is well to remember, on the other hand, 
that in the sections where the most and the best 
live stock is raised no one would ever dream of 


turning his animals out in the highways to hunt 
their own living. It is a literal impossibility to 
raise good stock when under free range condi- 
tions. The plea of our exchange for a better 
grade of live stock will necessarily be fruitless 
so long as all stock are permitted to run at large. 
Good animals can not be expected from scrub 
bulls and razor-back boars. Then there is the 
cattle tick, and it is there to remain while the free 
range remains. These conditions may do for 
folks who are content to raise a few surplus hogs 
and cattle of poor quality; but if the people of 
any county expect ever to have a _ live stock 
industry worthy of the name, they may just 
as well realize that two of the first steps must be 
to stop the perpetuation of their kind by scrub 
sires, and to eradicate the cattle tick. To do 
either, the no-fence law is necessary. 


& 

In going through the South it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that most farmers do not 
plant their corn thick enough. We are often re- 
minded of Professor Massey’s parable of John 
Crakore, John planting his corn so far apart be- 
cause he said it needed air. ‘‘And he got a good 
deal more air than corn,” is the way Professo1 
Massey ends the story. 

ed 

The man who puts most work on the prepara- 
tion of the seed-bed is the one who grows the 
best crops and the one who cultivates his crops 
at least expense. 

& 

Your soil washes largely because it is deficient 
in vegetable matter. The turning under of green 
crops and the growing of grass are the two best 
preventives. 





Why Not a Fair in Your County? 


HERE SHOULD be an agricultural fair in 
your county this fall. If there is not a 
fair association, you will be doing a pub- 
lic service to set about organizing one. If 
ihere is a fair, you should be preparing to make 
an exhibit at it. The men who go to fairs, ex- 
hibit their products there, meet other farmers and 
compare notes, are usually pretty good farmers, 
and are almost certain to find that the time and 
money spent in preparing for and attending the 
fair is a good investment. It does not take a lot 
of money to start a fair and it is quite possible 
to have a good display of agricultural products 
and much interest, and to gain valuable informa- 
tion, without having side-shows, gambling ma- 
chines, or even horse races. We believe in horse 
races, but we do not believe that they are essen- 
tial to a good county fair. As for the gambling de- 
vices, which have disgraced many of our so-called 
agricultural fairs, the farmers who at home give 
due regard to the training of their children and to 
the company they keep, should insist that these 
things be abolished. Much as we believe in the 
value of local fairs, we believe it will be better for 
the farmers to stay away from the one made up 
chiefly of fakirs, side-shows and games of chance, 
and to let the people who are interested in 
these questionable ‘amusements’ support that 
fair. 

First of all, however, it is the duty of the 
farmer to insist that the fair be made reasonably 
clean and to do all he can to prove that it can 
be made so, and at the same time be made a suc- 
cess. We attended a fair last fall at which there 
were four or five thousand people and not a fakir 
or show was’ allowed on the grounds. It is use- 
less to say that a live, progressive community can 
not have a fair without these doubtful “‘attrac- 
tions.’”” And 500 people at a gathering which has 
real educational value means more for the de- 
velopment of the farming interests of a county 
than will as many thousands at an aggregation of 
these so-called amusements which would not be 
allowed, in many cases, to stay in the town at 
other seasons. 


THE PROGRESSIVE Fagg” 


How to Do Your Part in Ending a Dogtal 


f HE AVERAGE patent medicine advertigg, 
ment is bad enough but now ang then 
we come across one in which the limits at 

infernal ingenuity seem to have been Teacheg 

Such an announcement is just now before Us, 

In it a conscienceless fakir who has no repute. 
tion except what is odious pretends to be an emi. 
nent medical authority. 

He professes to have made a “‘a Specialty” of 
certain diseases-—and then names nearly 
that flesh is heir to. 

He pretends that he is going to “give way" 
special prescriptions when he is really planning 
to rob the afflicted and dying by getting a high 
price for an utterly worthless concoction. 


every ill 


He pretends to give away a valuable bog 
when it is really a lying piece of quack literatyy, 
that a man should be ashamed to be caught ta. 
ing into his house as a free gift. 

Again, throughout the advertisement from be 
ginning to end there is the continuously repeated 
suggestion that a great philanthropist, out ot 
great wealth and a great soul, is giving life and 
fortunes to help the afflicted, when he is really a 
fakir who is a disgrace to the human form, 

And finally, the advertisement is worded in gue 
a way as to make the poor ignorant sufferer beliey, 
that the newspaper itself editorially endorses gl 
these infamous falsehoods when it is really a paid 
advertisement that the editor probably didn’t reaj 
till after the paper was mailed, if at all—th 
paper being one which takes any kind of medigl 
advertising from any kind of fakir who will pay 
the prescribed price. 

We confess that we have no language at ou 
command to express our opinion of such adverti. 
ing or of the action of a newspaper in printix 
such advertising. Jesse James who took his lit 
in his hands and robbed strong men; the burgle 
who dares the penalties of the law and breaks jp 
to a house by night—such men are angels of light 
compared with an infamous quack who makes» 
risk of his cowardly body in the robberiesie 
practices; who cloaks himself in the guise tt 
saint and a benefactor to do his devil’s work; a 
who gets his shameful stealings, not from ma 
in health and strength who may recover thet 
losses, but from poor, ignorant, suffering men atl 
women whose very lives may be the forfeit fo 
their ill-placed trust in him. 

Yet every newspaper that publishes such adver 
tising is a party to the crime, and every subscribe 
who silently patronizes a paper carrying such a 
vertising is also a partner and helper-on in the 
whole nefarious business. 

And how can you help stop it, Mr. Reader ot 
Mrs. Reader? The way is very simple. Sit dow 
to-day and send a postal card to every paper yol 
take—church paper, newspaper, or what not—and 
say: ‘Please stop carrying advertising for patett 
medicine fakirs or stop my subscription when 
time is out.” 

We hate to advise this, but we see no othe 
way to end a condition which is a hideous blo 
upon modern newspaper ethics and a thorough 
going disgrace to our twentieth century Americal 
civilization. 

Will you try it? 





A Thought For the Week. 





(Read this in connection with Editor Poe’s Travel Letter las 
week, “ Asia’s Greatest Lesson for the South.”) 
N IGNORANT people not only is, but mut 
A be, a poor people. No richness of climate, 
no spontaneous productiveness of soil, 0° 
stores of gold or of diamonds garnered in tht 
treasure-chambers of the earth can confer ev 
worldly prosperity upon am uneducated nati 
Such a nation can not create wealth of itself; 
and whatever riches may be showered upon it ' 
run to waste. The ignorant pearl-divers do ™ 
wear the pearls they win. The diamond-hunt” 
are not ornamented by the gems they fiad. : 
miners for silver and gold are not enriched bY . 
precious metals they dig. Those who toil on 
most luxuriant soils are not filled with the pal 
vests they gather. All the choicest production 
of earth, whether mineral or vegetable, whew 
found or wherever gathered, will, in a short yet 
as by some secret and restless attraction, — 
their way into the hands of the more intellig# 
Let whoever will sow the seed or gather th 4 
intelligence will consume the banquet.—Ho™ 
Mann. : -* 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 








XXI—BURMA AND THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


seen in ‘the dead of winter, and yet with no 

suggestion of snows, bare fields, or leafless 
trees. The luxuriant green of the foliage I have 
geen is never touched by frost, and in Singapore, 
only seventy-seven miles from the equator, sum- 
mer and winter are practically alike. “But you 
must remember that we are here in the winter- 
time,” a fellow-traveler remarked when another 
had expressed his surprise at not finding it hotter 
than it really was—the speaker evidently forget- 
ting that at the equator December is as much a 
summer month as July, and immediately south of 
it what are the hot months with us become the 
winter months there. And Singapore is so close 
to the equator that for it ‘all seasons are sum- 
mer,’ and the punkah wallas (the coolies who 
swing the big fans by which the rooms are made 
tolerable) must work as hard on Christmas Day as 
omthe Fourth of July. The graceful cocoanut palms 
are silhouetted against the sky in all directions; 
the dense, heavy foliage of the banana trees is 
seen on almost every street; the sprawling, drunk- 
en banyan tree, a confusion of roots and branches, 
casts its dense shadows on the grateful earth; 
monkeys clamber in the tops of the highest trees 
in the Botanical Garden, and all around the city 
are rubber plantations, immense pineapple fields, 
and uncleared jungle-land in which wild beasts 
and poisonous serpents carry on the unending 
life-and-death struggle between the strong and the 
weak. Singapore, in fact, is said to have been 
called “‘the Lion City’’ for a long while because 
of the great number of lions found in the neigh- 
borhood. I saw the stuffed skins of elephants 
and tigers killed near-by, and also the skin of a 
Singapore alligator fifteen feet long. 


T= STRAITS Settlements and Burma i have 


A Chinese City, Though Not in China. 


There is probably no place on earth in which 
there have been brought together a greater va- 
riety of the human species than in Singapore. I 
was told that sixty languages are spoken in the 
city, and if diversity of color may be taken as an 
indication of diversity of language, I am prepared 
to believe it. There are many Indians or Hin- 
doos, about as black as our negroes, but with the 
features of the Caucasian in the main—sharp 
noses, thin lips, and straight, glossy black hair; 
but 72 per cent of the population of Singapore is 
Chinese. It is interesting to observe that John 
Chinaman seems to flourish equally in the Tropics 
and in the Temperate Zone. Here is Singapore 
under an equatorial sun, or in Canton on the edge 
of the Tropics, he seems as energetic, as unfailing 
in industry, as he is in wintry Mukden or northern 
Mongolia. For hours after sunset many of the 
Chinese shops in Singapore present as busy an 
appearance as at mid-day, and the pig-tailed rik- 
sha men, with only a loin cloth about their bare 
bodies, seem to run as fast and as far as they 
would if they were in Peking. 

The Chinese are a wonderful people, and I am 
more and more impressed with the thought of 
what a hand they are to have in the world’s af- 
fairs a hundred years hence when they get thor- 
oughly ‘‘waked up.’’ They were first brought to 
Singapore, I understand, as common laborers, but 
now their descendants are among the wealthiest 
men and women in the place and ride around 
in automobiles while descendants of their one- 
time employers set about by walking hum- 
bly in the adjacent sidewalks. It’s a tribute to 
the untiring industry, shrewdness, and business 
skill of the Chinaman, that nowadays when peo- 
ple anywhere speak of desiring Celestials as labor- 
ers, they add, “provided they are under contract 
to return to China when the work is finished, and 
do not remain to absorb the trade and wealth of 
the country.” 


Rubber Plantations and Speculations. 


From Singapore we made a very interesting 
trip to Jahore, a little Kingdom about the size of 
ten ordinary counties, and with a population of 
about 350,000. The soil and climate along the 
route are well suited to the cultivation of rubber 
trees, and considerable areas have recently been 
Cleared of the dense jungle growth and set to 
young rubber plants. One of my friends who 
has a rubber plantation north of Singapore says 
that while rubber is selling now at only $1.50 a 
Pound as compared with $3 a pound a few months 
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ago, there are still enormous profits in the busi- 
ness, as the rubber should not cost over 25 cents 
a pound to produce. Some of the older planta- 
tions paid dividends of 150 per cent last year, and 
probably set aside something for a rainy day in 
addition. 

Yet not even these facts would have justified 
the wild speculation in rubber, the unreasoning 
inflation in values, which proved a veritable ‘‘Mis- 
sissippi Bubble’ for s0 many investors in Europe 
and Asia last year. Shares worth $5 or $10 were 
grabbed by eager buyers at $100 each; I know 
of a specific instance where a plantation bought 
for $16,000 was capitalized at $320,000, or 20 
for 1, and the stock floated. When the madness 
had finally spent itself and people began to see 
things as they are, not only individuals, but whole 
communities, found themselves prostrated. Shan- 
ghai will not recover for years, and some of its 
citizens—the young fellow with a $1,500 income 
who incurred a $30,000 debt in the scramble, for 
example—are left in practical bondage for life as 
a result. The men who have gone into the rubber- 
growing industry on a strictly business basis, how- 
ever, are likely to find it profitable for a long time 
to come. 


Easy Money in Cocoanuts. 


The cocoanut industry is also a profitable one, 
although the modest average of 10 per cent, year 
in and year out, did not appeal to those who have 
been indulging in pipe dreams about rubber. 
Where transportation facilities are good, the prof- 
its from cocoanuts probably average considerably 
in excess of 10 per cent, for the trees require lit- 
tle care, and it is easy for the owners to sell the 
product without going to any trouble themselves. 
In one section of the Philippines, I know, the 
Chinese pay one peso (50 cents gold) a tree for 
the nuts and pick them themselves. And when 
we consider the great number of the slim-bodied 
trees that may grow upon an acre, it is not sur- 
prising to hear that many owners of cocoanut 
groves or plantations live in Europe on the income 
from the trees, going to no trouble whatever ex- 
cept to have the trees counted once a year. 

Penang, where we spent only a day, is almost 
literally in the midst of an immense cocoanut 
plantation,and I was much interested in seeing the 
half-naked Hindoos gathering the unhusked fruit 
for shipment. The tall, limbless trunks of the 
trees, surmounted only by a top-knot of fruit ‘and 
foliage, are in nearly every case gapped and notch- 
ed at intervals of about three feet to facilitate 
climbing. 

After tiffin on this winter day, so far from put- 
ting on gioves and overcoats, we went out on a 
grassy lawn, clad in linen and pongee as we were, 
and luxuriated in the cool shade of the palm trees. 
The dense foliage of the tropical jungle was in 
sight from our place by the seaside, and in the 
garden not far away were cinnamon trees, cloves, 
orchids, rubber trees, the poisonous upas, and 
palms of all varieties known. 


How Germany is Capturing Oriental Trade. 


Penang is a rather important commercial cen- 
ter, and exports more tin than any other place 
on earth. The metal is shipped in molten bars 
like lead or pig iron, and to one who has asso- 
ciated tin only with light buckets, cups, and dip- 
pers, it is surprising how much strength it takes 
to move a bar of the solid metal the size of a small 
watermelon. 

The imports of Penang are also not inconsider- 
able, and in walking through the warehouses along 
the wharves I was struck by the number of 
boxes, crates, bales, and bundles bearing the le- 
gend, ‘‘“Made in Germany.’’ The Germans are to- 
day the most aggressive commercial nation on 
earth, and their Government and their business 
houses are searching every nook and corner of the 
earth for trade openings. Unlike our American 
manufacturers, it may be observed just here, they 
are quick to change the style of their goods to 
meet even what they may regard as the whims of 
their customers, and this is an advantage of no 
small importance. If a manufacturer wishes to 
sell plows in the Philippines, for example, it 
would not be worth while for him to try to sell 
the thoroughly modern two-handled American 
kind to begin with. He should manufacture an 
improved one-handled sort at first and try grad- 
ually to make the natives see the advantages of 

(Continued on page 349.) 





“What’s The News?” 




















York factory and 141 persons, mostly girls 
at work in the factory urned to death 
or killed by jumping to the pavements below. The 
criminal carelessness of factory owners in provid- 
ing efficient fire escapes is shared by the neglect 
of State and municipal authorities to make and 
enforce adequate regulations to prevent such hor- 
rors as this. In no civilized country is human 
life held so cheap as in the United States; and in 
no other country is there such great destruction 
by fire. Factories, office buildings and places for 
public gatherings which are veritable death traps 
are found in almost every city and in many small 
towns; and it is only when some such occurrence 
as this fills the public mind with horror that any 
thought is given the matter. 
ss & 

Not even the Lorimer election and the Lorimer 
verdict gave stronger evidence as to the need for 
direct popular election of United States Senators 
than does the present New York situation. For 
months now the Legislature has been deadlocked, 
and the business of the State has been neglected, 
while the legislators have been balloting for a 
Senator. Chauncey M. Depew, the Republican 
candidate, is thoroughly discredited, and the un- 
fitness of Wm. T. Sheehan, the Democratic cau- 
cus nominee, seems to be generally recognized. 
Neither party, in short, would have dared to pre- 
sent for popular election the candidate it expects 
the legislators to support. It should be noted, 
too, that in any plans for breaking the deadlock 
the members of the Legislature amount to almost 
nothing, except as pawns to be moved here or 
there. What Governor Dix says; what Mayor 
Gaynor says; above all what Murphy, the Tam- 
many boss, says—these are the things considered. 
Yet none of these is recognized by the laws of the 
land as having anything to do with the selection 
of a Senator. The people of New York are not to 
vote for a Senator, because that would be con- 
trary to the wishes of the men who made the Con- 
stitution; but either Mr. Barnes, of Albany, or 
Mr. Murphy, of New York, can say who shall be 
Senator, or else prevent any election. 

ss 6 

Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, has 
gained new laure!s by his courageous action in 
defying the State Chairman of his party rather 
than give up his fight for progressive legislation. 
Aithough it is an open secret that the great New 
York interests are favorable to Harmon, there is a 
rapidly deepening conviction among the masses 
that Governor Wilson is by all the odds the ablest 
man now in prospect for the next Democratic 
Presidential nomination, and the most vigorous 
champion of popular rights and progressive pol- 
icies. Of Southern birth, ancestry, rearing and 
marriage (he was born in Virginia and began life 
and married in Georgia) it is not unnatural that 
Southern Democrats especially rejoice in his 
growing power. 


Li SATURDAY fire broke out in a New 
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Mexican affairs seem to be improving. A new 
Cabinet is to be formed with Senor Jose Liman- 
tour as the recognized leader. Senor De la Barra, 
the Mexican Ambassador to this country, will also 
be a member. The new ministry is expected to be 
much more liberal than the men who have been 
in control, and to put several needed reforms into 
effect. The insurrectionists claim that all the 
State Governors should also resign as they are 
really appointees of Diaz, Mexican elections hav- 
ing been for many years a mere matter of form. 

s ¢ # 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has begun investigations looking to the purchase 
of lands forthe Appalachian and White Mountain 
forest reserves. For the former, land may be pur- 
chased in the States of Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Secretary Wilson says that as 
far as possible cut-over and thinly forested lands 
will be purchased, the idea being to make the 
money go as far as possible toward the protection 
of the watersheds. 

* ss @ 

The Russian Premier Stolypin, who lately re- 
signed, has decided to remain in office. Russia’s 
threatening attitude toward China has brought 
that country to terms: The Chinese have no mili- 
tary equipment to resist Russia, and the famine 
still continues. ** & 

Italy is celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
united independence. 





Humus in the soil decreases the danger from 
both floods and drouth. So does under-drainage. 


























No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 






DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 









are Simplest, Safest and Surest 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


Preventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 







DETROIT, MICH.U.S.A. 








THE£COOK FARMS 
63—Registered Mammoth Jacks—63 
17— Registered Saddle Stallions —17 
12—Registered Harness Stallions—12 


, We are making special prices on Jacks 
\and Stallions for the next thirty days. 
We are prepaying the freight on all 
sold. Write for circular or visit the 
~» farms. t-.- Gad © in? 


J.F.COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
ANGUS CATTLE We offer top-notchers 
of both sexes, choicely 
bred and good individuals. Call or write your 
Ss. 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 









































































Do Your Cows Pay c 
Their Board? 


In a recent statement 
Tennessee Experiment Station says: 

“*Over 75 per cent. of the cows test- 
ed were not worth keeping.’° 

Do you know which are your best 
cows? Have you any cows that are 
unprofitable? 

An accurate test generally shows 
surprising results, and if you have 

» not the means of testing the quali- 

ty of milk, you cannot know which 
of your cows pay you a profit. One 
or two “‘boarders’’ will knock the 
profits from an entire herd, 


Champion Milk Tester 


THE $1.50 TESTER THAT DOES Tar WORK 
is the only low priced tester on the 
market that is simple, accurate, 
easily understood, cannot get out of 
order, and shows percentage of 
cream and butter fat ata glance. 
Used and endorsed by leading 
farmers and dairymen. 
Sent prepaid toany address upoa reveipt 


of price -50. Sold on a positive guar- 
antee to refund money if not satisfactory, 


Champion Milk Tester Co. 
"305 A St., ELGIN, ILL. 


Sou:.vrn Oftice: Cleveland, Tenn. 







































































The Kentacky Jack Farm 
We breed and _ raise the 
OT KENTUCKY 


JACKS. Buy from us and 
save the _ speculator’s 
profit. Write today for 
prices on Jacks, Jennets, 
and Mules. A large lot to 
select from. 
JOE E. WRIGHT 
Junction City, Ky. 


e _— _ c 
y Mom AVANT. 
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SUNNYSIDE FARM ANGUS CATTLE 


FOR SALE. Three or four pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls of the very best breeding. They 
are about 12 months old, and nearly ready for 
light service. No ticks on the farm. | i 

W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C.’ 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














TEN PURE-BRED HEREFORD BULLS 
FOR SALE 
Prices $75. Best blood in America. 


Tuleyries Farm 
GRAHAM F. BLANDY, White Post, Clarke Co.,] Va. 
FOR 


Ayrshire Bull Calf save 


Registered Ayrshire bull calf for sale, 
mostly white, five months old, out of 
cow giving 1000 lbs. milk per month, by 
the Improved bull ‘‘Greenback Laddie.”’ 
For particulars address, : : : : : : 


B.S. HORNE, - Keswick, Va. 








































Indestructible ionea mu. Collars 


prevent and cure sore shoulders, Save cost 
of hames, pads, or straps. Stronger, lighter, 
better. Always keep their shape. Guaran- 
teed not to rust. Adjustable in size to fit 
animal whether fall poor or spring fat. 


> Write Today For Our YEAR’S FREETRIAL 
with freight prepaid. Endorsed by vet- 
erinaries, used by City Fire Depts. and more 
than 100,000 farmers and teamsters. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Good agents wanted. 


WeJOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO. 702 State St CARO. 








































Broad tired 
~ cee aie eons Me them. 
. e Electric saves 2 

of high lifts. Best for hauling manure, ath geo 
fodder—everything you have to haul. Easier’on the 
horses. Why not do your hauling the easy way? Send 
aow for free book telling all about the one long-lived, 
tteel-wheeled, real handy wagon. Address 

ELEOTERIO WHEEL CO., Box 59, QUINCY, ILL. 

Strongest 


oF ENCE Made—— 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. §ell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ fre@trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
d poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 pile ilar Indi 






























































ROWN FENCE=#=== 





Strongest, most durable fence e “Sh $S——> 
made. Heaviest, closest wires. Double := 
p galvanized. Practically indestructible. Stock 
trong. Chicken tight. 1410 35¢ per rod. Samnle free, Wepa: 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 89 Cleveland, 





Angora Buck For Sale 


Throughbred, a fine animal for head of 
flock. Don’t wish to inbreed only rea- 
son for selling. Also young Angora 
bucks. Address aes Say Saat a ee ae 


Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 
Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 


_ ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest prices. Alireferences. 


Address 
A. M. WORDEN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 














BARGAINS IN BULLS 
Imported Blood, 
Grand Individuals, 
Half Prices. 


We have 15 bull calves from 2 to 6 months old, 
all solid colors, from the best cows in our select 
herd and by imp_rted sires, that we will sell for 
$50 each, registered, transferred and crated 
without charge, in orier to reduce our sto k. 
These calves are worth double money. Atthese 
bargain prices we cannot indulge in lengthy 
correspondence. First check, first choice. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Act quickly. 


ALLENDALE FARM, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Live Stock and Datry 














X1II.—More About Feeding the 
Feeds—Soaking and 


By Tait 


N AMERICA, and particularly in 
l the South, the hay or roughage 

is usaully given to horses with- 
out special preparation. The experi- 
ence of the feeders of large stables 
of horses seems to indicate that there 
are some advantages derived from 
the cutting or ‘‘chaffing’’ of the 
roughage. These are chiefly that 
there is less waste; the roughage is 
made more palatable by the addition 
of meal or ground concentrates fed 
with it; the measuring or estimating 
of the amount given each horse is 
more easily done and greater uni- 
formity is obtained; straws and 
coarse fodders may be used to better 
advantage; and less time and energy 
is expended by the hard-working 
horse when the feed is thus partially 
prepared for digestion. 

{[t Is doubtful, however, if it pays 
to cult the roughage for the average 
farm horse unless the feed is coarse 
and unpalatable and the expense of 
cutting may be made very low. 

Feeding Concentrates or Grain. 

In feeding the horse, the kind and 
quality of the concentrates are of 
the greatest importance. Idle horses 
may be maintained on hay alone, but 
it is doubtful if grain or concentrates 
alone will suffice to keep the horse 
in good health for any considerable 
length of time. As has been pointed 
out already, the stomach of the horse 
is small in proportion to his weight, 
and while his digestion is very rapid 
it is net sufficiently so to enable the 
horse to do really hard work on 
hays or roughage alone. 

The quantity of grain or concen- 
trates to be given will vary with the 
different feeds and the amount of 
work done; but as stated in a former 
article, the average horse, doing 
hard work, will require in addition 
to roughage, from 1% to 1% 
pounds of grain per day for every 
100 pounds of his weight; horses 
weighing over 1,200 pounds tending 
to require a little less per 100 
pounds of weight and horses under 
1,200 pounds a little more per 100 
pounds of their weight. Of course, 
the richer the feds in digestible 


nutrients, the smaller the _ total 
quantity that will be required. 
Horses doing light work, or only 


moderate work will do with much 
smaller quantities of grain. In fact, 
i? the more nutritious hays, like al- 
falfa, peavine, soy bean, or other le- 
gumes, be used, considerable work 
may be performed on these alone; 
but !t is probably best that the 
working horse, even though the 
work be moderate, should have some 
grain. For idle horses that are of 
mature age or growth, hays of this 
class are alone sufficient and in 
many cases cheaper than the con- 
centrates. In fact, even the grass 
hays will maintain an idle, mature 
horse and may be sufficiently cheap- 
er to justify their exclusive use; but 
as a general rule, 


it will pay best to feed any class of 
horses both hay and grain, reducing 
the amount of total nutrients and 
gradually increasing the proportion 
of hay to grain as the work is re- 
duced. 

Preparation of the Concentrates. 

At one time considerable import- 
ance was attacked to the cooking, 
soaking, or grinding of grain for 
horses, but at the present time prac- 
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FEEDING FARM ANIMALS. 


Cooking 


when a proper | 
4 relative cost of hays and grain exist, 





Horse—Preparation of 


of Grains. 


Rough 


Butler. 


soaking of feeds for horses is prac- 
ticed. There is still considerable 
grinding of certain feeds, in some 
sections of this country, but in the 
South the concentrates fed to horses 
are almost universally given in the 
state in which they naturally occur 
on the farm. 

With the exception of roots, like 
potatoes, mangels, etc., the cooking 
of feeds probably lowers rather than 
increases their digestibility. This 
seems to be almost certainly so as 
regards the protein, and if cooking 
improves the value of the other food 
elements, it is not sufficient to be 
very apparent and certainly not suf- 
ficient to pay for the cost and trouble 
of cooking. The palatability of some 
feeds seems to be increased by cook- 
ing, but this also is insufficient to 
offset the cost of cooking. If more 
than a small quantity of potatoes, 
or other roots is to be fed, it is 
probably best to cook them, but 
since large quantities of these should 
not be fed to horses, we may dis- 
miss the subject of cooking feeds for 
horses as unnecessary and generally 
unprofitable. 


Soaking Feeds for Hroses. 


The soaking of feeds for horses is 
a subject which can not be so satis- 
factorily dismissed. Grains with 
large kernels, like corn or oats, are 
probably used to as good advantage, 
by horses having good teeth, without 
soaking as when soaked. With this 
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SOre 


He bought a high 
priced separator with- 
out investigating any 
other makes, When he 
failed to get the prom- 
ised yield of cream he 
was disappointed, but 
when he ford that 
his neighbor’s 
Economy got ail the 
cream and cost only 
about half he wassore. 

Take no _ chances. 
Start right by writing 
today for a free copy 
of our Economy Chief 
Dairy Guide for I9II. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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horses, there is certainly in- 
t benefit from soaking corn 
o pay for the trouble or ex- 
doing the work. They seem 
well on whole, dry corn or 
hey do when these grains 


class of 
gufficien 
or oats t 
pense of 
to do as 
aats, as t 
gre soaked. : 

For old horses, with defective 


teeth, OF for young animals when 
teething, or when the gums are 
swollen and tender, the soaking of 
dry, hard corn instead of feeding it 
on the ear will probably pay for 
the trouble. 
When small hard grains, like 
kafir corn, wheat, or rye, are fed 
whole it will probably always pay 
to soak them for 24 hours before 
feeding. These small grains are al- 
most certain to escape thorough 
crushing by the teeth of the horse 
and the uncrushed grains pass 
through him undigested. When they 
are soaked this difficulty is largely 
overcome. Next week we shall dis- 
cuss quite fully, the grinding of 
grains for horses. 










s0GS NEED GRAIN IN ADDITION 
TO PASTURE. 


A correspondent states that he 
wants a hog adapted to grazing, one 
that will mature early, and one that 
is prolific. 

It is well that we understand what 

ig meant by a hog adapted to graz- 
ing. All hogs are adapted to graz- 
ing, but possibly some breeds are a 
little better grazers than others, al- 
though our observation of practical- 
ly all the breeds does not lead us to 
believe there is any great difference 
in this respect. We have never seen 
ahog that would grow and mature 
etly on even a good grass pasture. 
Itthere is sufficient lespedeza in the 
pature, the hogs will live on it and 
mynake some growth, but to make 
satisfactory growth and ‘mature 
early’ the hogs will have to be fed 
some grain while on any ordinary 
pasture. On good clover pastures, 
or on alfalfa, mature hogs, such as 
dty brood sows, do pretty well, but 
sows suckling pigs or young, growing 
hogs need something more than graz- 
ing crops, such as constitute general 
pastures. When they may be had, 
cowpeas, soy beans and peanuts make 
the best crops for hogs to graze if 
no other feed is to be given. 

From the above we do not wish it 
Understood that we do not approve 
the grazing of hogs. on the general 
pasture containing lespedeza, but we 
Wish it understood that such grazing 
will not enable hogs to make satis- 
factory growth and mature early 
Trying to raise hogs on an ordinary 
gfass pasture without other feed, is 
about like raising them in:a dry lot 
o corn—very unsatisfactory. 

There are two breeds, the Berk- 
shires and Poland Chinas, that ma 
ture as early as any of the other 
bopular breeds; but these breeds do 
hot average as large litters—are not 
8% prolific—as some of the other 
breeds. The Duroc-Jersey, York- 
shire, Tamworth and Chester White 
are all probably more prolific, and 
all of them are good grazers. 
| Ifour correspondent will raise 
Tape, cowpeas, soy beans and peanuts 

Supplement his general pasture, 
and feed the suckling sows and young 
i sme other feeds, such as corn, 
wf ans, rice products, wheat shorts 
tankage, he will be able to make 
om Ne & profit with any of the com- 
on Teeds. Without some care and 
od extra feed besides what the 
_ Tes will afford, we fear none will 
ote Satisfactory. Live stock re- 
ag more regular and constant care 
onl Cotton and corn growing to 
ing ce nable. We believe the feed- 
be red Concentrates or grains should 
oe to the lowest point con- 
om Seg Satisfactory results, but 

these must be fed to the 


b 
-. 80Ws and young pigs to obtain 
est results. 









HOW I FEED MY HOGS. 


Messrs. Editors: It has been six 
years since I fed or had on the place 
anything but registered Poland China 
hogs; but the arrangement of my 
pasture and method of feeding will 
suit as well for scrubs or grades. 

It is much better to have at least 
a pure-blood boar, of your favorite 
breed, as all your pigs will then be 
half-breeds, and have good prospects 
to feed out into good killing hogs. 
You can get this boar for $15 to 
$20, four months old; and if you 
know, you can get one for less. See 
him first and see that he is big 
enough to age, and otherwise all 
right. Don’t take a pig that can be 
registered unless you get the papers 
yith him entitling him to record. 

I think a branch bottom one of the 
best hog pastures, and I think some 
kind of pasture very essential, as the 
grazing furnishes not only feed but 
health and exercise. I have my lots 
—six of them—about an acre in 
each, extending along this pasture. 
one-third of a mile long, with gates 
opening into the pasture. And this 
fence heads up to an acre lot near 
the house, where I have feed house, 
well of water, and shelters. I plant 
rye and oats, rape, vetch, etc., in 
these acre lots for winter and early 
spring grazing, and for summer graz- 
ing they have the main pasture all 
the time and as they are ready I 
turn the hogs through the gates, 
using one crop at a time in succes- 
sion: Early roasting-ears, cowpeas, 
soy beans, ground peas, sweet pota- 
toes. I also give the hogs run of 
the main corn field and potato patch. 
All this tends to cheapen pork. I 
consider I get more out of my hog 
patches than if in cotton. I feed 
corn at night at the rate of two good 
ears to half-grown hog. I also feed 
growing pigs and suckling sows a 
swill, made about as thick as butter- 
milk, of shorts, bran and corn meal 
stirred in cold water, twice a day, 
morning and noon, or night. 

I keep 15 sows, 2 boars, and their 
young. A man with a smaller herd 
can have smaller quarters, propor- 
tionately, and increase as he finds a 
need. 

Another way is to have patches 
planted along pasture fence and 
throw the crops over to the hogs as 
they mature. T. U. JONES. 

Orrville, Ala. 





LICE ON PIGS. 
Please tell me what will make 
a good dip for young pigs, 
something that will destroy the 
lice and mites and not hurt nor 
take the hair off of pigs. 
M. &.. 'T. 


Editorial Answer: For a dip for 
pigs there is nothing better than 
some of the many coal-tar disin- 
fectants, for example, Kreso. One 
part of the disinfectant to 30 er 40 
parts of water. The dipping should 
be repeated in about ten days to 
kill the lice hatched since the last 
dipping. A mixture of 1 part of 
kerosene and 2 parts of any other 
cheap, non-irritating oil may kill the 
eggs or nits better and should not 
injure the pigs; but for dipping, 
where the pig is entirely submerged 
in the mixture, the coal-tar disin- 
fectants should be used. 

The houses and sleeping quarters 
should also be treated, if the com- 
plete subjection of the lice is ex- 
pected. 





The Colorado Agricultural College 
has decided that the much-talked-of 
lack of prolificacy in Poland China 
hogs has largely been caused by over- 
feeding with corn in the Corn Belt. 
Where only prolific sows are saved 
for breeders and these are fed on 
nitrogenous feds, it is likely that the 
Poland China will be as prolific as 
any of the other breeds generally 
kept. 
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THE DE LAVAL 


165-167 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 





“MEN WHO KNOW” 
USE THE 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Does it not mean a great deal to YOU, the prospective 
buyer of a Cream Separator, that such men as 

Andrew Carnegie, the great steel magnate 

F. G. Bourne, Pres’t Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

J. O. Armour, head of Armour & Co. 

Henry Williams, Pres’t Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. 

John Arbuckle, the great coffee merchant 

J. C. Hoagland, Pres’t Royal Baking Powder Co. 

C. L. Tiffany, of the great New York jewelers 

C. W. Seamans, Pres’t Remington Typewriter Co. 

Geo. J. Gould, the great railway magnate 

Hon. Wm. J. Gaynor, Mayor of New York 
and many others like them, good dairy farmers as well as great 
leaders in every sphere of human endeavor, each of whom is 
possessed of much personal experience and a thousand authori- 


tative sources of separator information, are among the 1,250,000 
satisfied users of DE LAVAL Cream Separators ? 


SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WESTERN AVANUE 
SEATTLE 














The Birmingham Stock Farm 








‘w. B. BULLOCH, Prop., Manassas, Va. 


Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 


For the next thirty days, I will sell 
ja2 6 any of the above breeds cheaper than 
any other firm in America. I have 
now running in the fields a fine lot 
of two year old Percherons, coming 
three, that I can sell you from $600 
| up. Allsound and guaranteed Breed- 
| ers. Talso have a fine selection of 
Imported Stallions, the best that 
could be foundin Europe. The party 
that bought all our Imported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
‘ importers got there, and he had the 

| pick of England, France and Belgium. 
That is why we can sell No. 1 good 
Stallionscheaper. Come and make 
me a visit and look over this fine 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. 
Iwill give you good terms on any 
Stallion you might select, and every 
horse is backed up with an ironclad 
guarantee. I want tohear from any 
good parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wants and if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one of these 
Stallions, I will send a good man to 
help you form the Company. ps 

















- Manassas, Va. 
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reshing Machinery 
Especially adapted for the Southern trade. 
Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain—wheat, 





oats, etc.—perfectly. Can be run with small 


steam engines or other light power. Simple 
but substantial andlight running. Write avont 


our new pea thresher and shredder. 
threshes oats and rice. Hand 4 
some 68-page Catalogue 
of engines, boilers,saw 

mills and threshers 
mailed free. 


A.B. FARQUHAR CO. 
LTD., \ 
Box 500, York, Penna. 


















Made from thorough- 
ly Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire. Our 
Free Catalog shows75 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 3z CentsaRod Up 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 


q yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.45 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 
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Guaranteed Until 1921 








The owner of any building cov- 
ered with Congo Roofing is not 
only satisfied with his purchase, 
but has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that it is guaranteed for 10 
vears. 

That’s real protection. 





Another detail is the nailing. To 
avoid any trouble from this source, 
we provide free of charge, galvan- 
ized iron caps which are rust proof, 
and will last as long as the roof- 
ing. 

In every way 


we protect our- 





Every roof of 2 ply 


i Bational Surety Company 
4 CONGOROOFING 


selves against the pos- 
sibility of acomplaint. 


Send for a copy of 
our Guarantee Bond, 





and 3 ply Congo 1s 
guaranteed in this 
way. 

In every roll of 
Congo is a genuine 


Guarantee Bond 


and a Sample of Con- 
go Roofing. The guar- 








legally binding Surety 
Bond by the 
National Surety Com- 
pany of New York. 


issued 





This year we will 





antee will show 
what a 


you 
real legal 
roofing guarantee 
lookslike. Thesample 
and the booklet which 








guarantee thousands 
of roofs all over the country to 
last till 1921 on this basis. 

Of course we are not going to 
lose—-we are offering a sure thing, 
as Congo will last more than 10 
years. 

One thing the guarantee forces 
upon us; it makes us extremely 
eareful in manufacturing. 

We make doubly sure that every 
roll is perfect. We use the best 


Fac-simile of 10 Year Bond we 





material that money can buy. 





enclose with it 
will tell you more about Congo 


Roofing. 
CONGOLEUM 


We should like to send every reader of this 
paper asample of Congoleum. It is fitted 
for floors and wainscoting in homes, stores, 
offices, etc. It is a perfect imitation of oak. 
Its surface has a high polish. Unusually 
durable. The price is verylow. Write for 
samples. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 























OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











FARM FOR SALE—About 500 acres of good 
land; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape for a small amount. Good water all over 


- Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
ee ted two years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
ville, Va. 





Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


A REMARKABLE LAND OFFER 


Land near big health resorts of Pinehurst and 
Jackson Springs, North Carolina, to dispose of 
as follows: You clear 50 acres for us and we 
give you 50 acres provided you build a house 
and reside on your land 3 years. A fee of 75c 
per acre charged additional. Object, more peo- 
ple. See land or send for literature and full 
particulars. 


Jj. B. FRIX, - Eagle Springs, N. C. 
1000 Acres 


miles of Monroe, N.C. (5000 inhabitants.) 
Piao, mee) Public Road. ‘Twenty thousand 
cords of wood. Two hundred thousand, fe t 
timber. Two hundred acres cultivated. $22.50 
per acre. 


MONROE INSURANCE & INVESTMENT CO. 
MONROE, N. C. 











Roofing 


“Flectroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, Smooth- 
Surfaced Roofing. Itis higher in price per 
square than imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to sell. 
roll is guaranteed. 


1 ply @ $1.50 per square 

2 ply @ $1.90 per square 

8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed galvanized nails and liquid cement 
coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 
Sample and Catalog “P’” mailed free for 
the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers,Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc. 








Every 














A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of 
Cow Peas. Hulls and 
cleans without burst- 
ing the peas—increases 
their value 10c. per bu 
Many have given entire 
satisfaction for over 10 
years. Illustrated cata- 
bs, log free upon request. 
SRS Write today Dept 22. 
SANDERS MFG, CO. 
Rome 2° Georgina, 











Virginia Farms 


We have them containing from 50 to 1400 acres. 
Land adapted to corn, cotton, grain and tobacco. 
Best farming section in Mecklenburg County. 
For other information, write or call on 


J. S. GORDAN & CO., 
Baskerville, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


The “Barnyard”? Manure Distributor 


Drills rough stable ma- 
nure right in the furrow, 
puts it out evenly and 
well pulverized. One 
horse draws tt. Get 
our best cash prices. 
You can’t afford to be 
without it. 





$2.62 A BUSHEL REALIZED FROM 
CORN BY FEEDING HOGS. 


Messrs. Editors: I submit the fol- 
lowing hog feeding experiment, not 
because it is a remarkably fine show- 
ing, because I am satisfied I can beat 
it myself, as can anyone with moder- 
ate care, atten- 
tion and _ rea- 
sonable judge- 
my, ment, but be- 
id i if cause it shows 
be raised at a profit even 
where all labor is hired, as is the case 
with me, and on land of ordinary 
productivity. I am somewhat of a 
novice in stock raising and farming, 
my experience dating back some two 
years. Such success as I have at- 
tained has been derived solely from 
careful study of text-books, agricul- 
tural bulletins and good farm jour- 
nals—not least among these is The 
Progressive Farmer—and applying 
such knowledge so far as circum- 
stances would permit. 

Two years ago when I purchased 
this place, which consists of 60 acres 
of hilly land, 40 acres of which was 
in standing pine, and the other 20 
acres filled with stumps and a smat- 
tering of corn, cotton and sweet po- 
tatoes, I believe I am well within the 
facts when I say it did not produce 
to exceed 12% bushels of corn to 
the acre, and probably one bale of 
cotton to 3 or 4 acres. By proper 
rotation, cultivation, seed selection, 
drainage, improved implements( the 
entire place is now cleared and free 
of stumps), with the assistance of 
legumes, stable manure and comnier- 
cial fertilizers, the same land pro- 
duced 30 bushels last fall. I have 
not grown any cotton, but expect to 
this year, and hope to make between 
1% and 2 bales to the acre. 

It was to determine just what it 
cost me to produce pork, so I would 
know whether I could better afford 
to sell it on foot at a certain price, 
or dressed, at another price, that led 
me to this experiment For instance, 
as will be seen by the statement be- 
low, I would have realized more by 
selling at 8 cents per pound on foot 
that from 9 cents dressed weight. 

The result was so interesting to 
me I have concluded to send it to 
you, thinking possibly it might prove 
of interest to others. Although not 
as cheap as some might raise pork, 
still I venture to say it is a fairly con- 
servative estimate as to the cost of 
pork production under such condi- 
tions as prevail on my farm, and no 
doubt, on many others. 

I have allowed liberally for the 
cost of production of the corn, for- 
age and sorghum syrup fed, probably 
more than the actual cost in some 
particulars. Notwithstanding the es- 
timated cost of corn production was 
rather high, and I think the estimat- 
ed cost of forage was rather high 
also, for I do not believe the seed 
and fertilizer actually’ cost $10 per 
acre per year—still it gave me an 
average profit of over $4.26 per hog, 
after paying rent on land, labor, cost 
of concentrates bought and raised, 






and cost of forage, or a net Profit of 
4.17 cents per pound. 

The experiment showed some Other 
interesting facts, viz: 

1. The hogs dressed 791% per cent 
of their live weight. 

2. It took 3.48 pounds of concen. 
trated feed to produce 1 pound gain 
on foot, or 4.38 pounds Concentrates 
to produce 1 pound gain dregseq 
weight. The average gain Der hog 
a day was .672% pounds on 2.349 
pounds concentrate feeds. This, no 
doubt, would have been greatly jm. 
proved had I placed hogs of a yp. 
form size together; but I placed 4 
larger and 4 smaller in the same pen, 
and the larger crowded the smaller 
out to a certain extent, and put on 
more weight, relatively, than the 
others. 

3. The total cost to produce pork 
on foot was 3.84 cents per pound; 
dressed weight, 4.38 cents per pound, 

4. The average cost to produce 
pork on foot on forage alone was 


33% cents per pound. 

5. The average cost to Produce 
pork on concentrates alone wag 5 
cents per pound on foot, or 638 
cents per pound dressed weight, 


which, selling at 9 cents per pound 
dressed weight, paid well for the 
increased cost of production and 
greatly improved the quality of the 
pork. 

6. I realized $2.62 a bushel for the 
corn fed in the test, a net profit of 
$2.32 a bushel, assuming the corn to 
cost 30 cents a bushel to raise. 

This represents a net profit, over 
and above rent of land, labor, seed, 
fertilizer, etc., of $69.60 per acre on 
corn when sold in pork; a very cred- 
itable showing. 

This experiment demonstrates 
conclusively to me that corn can be 
very profitably fed, even when raised 
on piney woods land of medium pro 
ductivity, and at a considerable cost 
as compared with Northern corn, pre 
vided it is properly balanced. In this 
instance, I used the sorghum syrup 
because I had more on hand than I 
could sell; but I think it made a good 
addition to the ration, and the hogs 
relished it. Enough was mixed at 
a time to last several days, so it be 
came slightly sour. 

As will be seen from a study of 
the tabulated statement below, $14- 
35 of the $39.605 which it cost to 
produce this pork, represents labor 
in planting and cultivating the crops 
(they needed no harvesting), and at- 
tending the hogs. 

No account has been taken of the 
benefit to the land as a consequence 
of the pasturing and manuring, which 
is by no means to be overlooked. 

Below is the tabulated and detail- 
ed statement of the experiment: 

Eight hogs, pure-bred Poland 
China, when put in fattening pet, 
weighed on foot 750 pounds; after 
5214 days’ feeding, weighed on foot 
1,031 pounds (a gain of 281 pounds) 
and dressed 819 pounds. 

In 52% days’ feeding the 8 hogs 
consumed 979 pounds feed (exclu- 
sive of sorghum syrup), an average 
of 2.34 pounds per hog a day, of fol- 
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SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Dept 20. Rome, 





"a 
The Strongest, Simplest and most practical One Wheel 
Planter on the market. Here are facts to prove it. 

Plants in a furrow orona ridge. Provided with runner and shoe opener. Opens 
soil to any depth by simply loosening one bolt. Same hopper used for cotton, corn ard 
other seeds. Changed in a minute. 

Special device separates seed and prevents it from falling in a wad 
Plants seed ina solid row or in hills any distance apart. Quantity instantly 
regulated to suit. Hopper never clogs. Change of plates unnecessary to 
change distances. The wheel which rolls and assists in covering seed 
is kept twee from dirt by adjustable scraper on frame. Trigzerat 
tached to handles throws Planter out of gear. Plates for planting 
peas, peanuts, and sorghum can be furnished. 
Machine complete weighs 95 pounds. Wonderfully 
practical. Costs but little. **Durable as the 
Thoroughly Oak.”’’ Sold on our 

Practica a7 Co-operative Easy Payment Plan. 
i -_ Write us at once for all particulars. 
Sold on Easy A 

Terms. Oaks Manufacturing Co., 
L NEW BERN, N. C. — 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Swing formula: Corn chop, 75 Ibs.; 
“tankage, 10 tbs.; cottonseed meal, 

15 s.; wet down with 1 part sor- 
ghum syrup to 4 parts water, using 
1.17 gallons of syrup to each 100 
pounds of above mixture. 

The 979 pounds of feed consisted 
of 734.25 pounds corn chop, 14.68 
pushels (50 tbs. to bushel), at an 
estimated cost to produce of 30c. per 
pushel, $4.40; 97.9 Tbs. tankage, at 
$20 per ton, 97 cents; 146.85 Ibs. 
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USED EXTENSIVELY 
by the 








The ROY AL 


Standard Typewriter 





The Simplest, strongest and $65 
most praciical typewriter made 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Royal Typewriter Bldg., - - New York 
710 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 











Standard Among Drilling Machines 


The oldest established manufacturers, the largest 
line of drilling machines and tools, and 41 years 
of successful operation in nearly every country 
@ jn the world, make 


American Drilling Machines 


Standard the world over. 
ossible condition of earth 


Forevery 
and rock drilling and mineral pros- 
pecting we make a drill espe- 
Y cially designed for the re- 
Y quirement. 

Catalog No, 105, the most 
complete “drill hole” catalog 

ever issued, Free. 


The American Well Works 


General Office and Works, 
urora, Ill. 


Ohicago Office: First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 



















The 


South 


~ 
Ifyour merchant does not handle our superio* 
grades of feathers put up in bags, beds or pil- 
lows, write us direct—we will see that you are 
supplied with samples and_ prices that are 
bound to secure your order. It you have feath- 
ers for sale, you can’t be sure you are geiting 
nine they are worth until you get our quo- 


LOUIS VILLE PILLOW €0., Inc. 
351 E. Market St. Louisville,i Ky. 
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Single Comb Reds 


One large pen only, headed by cockerel win- 
lng 3rd at Asheville, Ist at Morganton and 4th 


atIndianapolis. kggs $2.50 per 15. 
J. P. POLK, Asheville, N. C. 

EGG from Indian Runner ducks, Pe- 
Sees kin ducks, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Wyandottes, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Brown S. C. Leghorns, White 
8. C. Leghorns, Robin Breast S.C. Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reds, Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
Mammoth White turkeys, White Guineas, Homer 
Pigeons, Italian Queen Bees, Iron Peas, Un- 
known peas. 


2.C. FOWKE, : : Baldock, S. C. 
Teal’s S. C. R. I. Reds 


Won at Greensboro, N.C., 1910. 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
ent, 8rd eck: 2nd pullet, 2nd pen. Eggs 
f hatching $7.50 per 15, $5 per 100. 


J. L. TEAL, 2 Greensboro, N. C. 
ee 


Eggs $1.25 per. 15 


fom S. C. W. Leghorns that have been bred to 
¥ for more than 30 years. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 











cottonseed meal, at 
$1.90; 70 gallons sorghum syrup, at 
an estimated cost to produce of 10c. 


$26 per ton, 


per gallon, $7. Total $14.29. 

I have 5 acres divided into several 
small pastures in which I keep a ro- 
tation of forage crops growing win- 
ter and summer. The hogs are fed 
in this way up to the time of fat- 
tening and hardening off on grain. 
On this pasture was produced about 
4,000 pounds of pork during the 
year at an estimated cost of 3 %c. 
per pound, as follows: Rent on 5 
acres of land, at $5 per acre, $25; 
seed and fertilizer for winter and 
summer, at an estimate of $10 per 
acre, $50; labor of planting, culti- 
vating and looking after hogs ($1 
per acre per month), $60. Total, 
$135. 4,000 pounds pork raised at 
a total cost of $135—3%c. per 
pound. 

The total cost of producing 1,031 
Ibs. pork on foot, or 819 Ibs. dress- 
ed weight, was $39.60. 

The 819 tbs. dressed pork sold at 
9c. per pound—$73.71 (equivalent 
to 7T¥%ec. on foot),—giving a net 
profit on 8 hogs, over and above all 
expense, of $34.10. 

There being 14.68 bushels corn 
consumed by hogs in test, the corn 
thus fed brings $2.62 a bushel, 
which at a cost of 30c. to produce 
leaves a net profit on the corn of 
$2.32 per bushel. 

Assuming the yield is 30 bushels 
to the acre, it gives a net profit for 
an acre of corn when fed to pork of 
—30 X $2.32= $69.60. 

In the above computation in esti- 
mating cost of corn production it is 
based on a yield of 30 bushels to 
the acre, costing 40 cents a bushel, 
and yielding 30 bushels to the acre. 
As one bushel of shelled corn will 
produce about 1% bushels corn chop, 
the chop is estimated to cost 30c per 
measured bushel. 

The cost of producing a gallon of 
sorghum syrup was computed in 
same way and based on a yield of 
120 gallons of syrup to the acre. f 
did not allow anything for cost at 
mill of making up the syrup as I 
considered this offset by the value 
of the tops for seed and feed. 

5 DR. H. S. McCORMICK. 

Laurel, Miss. 





BURMA AND THE STRAITS 
TLEMENTS. 


SET- 





(Continued from page 3845.) 


using two handles. At present though, 
as an American said to me in Manila, 
if you should seek to sell a Filipino 
a two-handled plow, he would prob- 
ably say that it may be all right for 
Americans if they are not expert at 
plowing, but the Filipino has passed 
that stage! I mention this only by 
way of illustrating the necessity of 
respecting the ‘‘custombre,’’ or cus- 
tom of the country. The Germans 
realize this, and we do not. 

Boarding ship again at Penan, 
with our girdled, turbaned, b*refoot- 
ed Mohammedan servants looxing as 
if they had just stepped out of ‘‘The 


Arabian Nights,’’ we sailed for the 
quaint old city of Rangoon. Of it’s 


gorgeous pagodas, equally gorgeous 
population, and hard-working ele- 
phants, I shall write next week. 





Weight of Hogs. 

The average weight of hogs mar- 
keted in recent years is much lighter 
than in former years; in the decade 
1870-1879 the average weight of 
hogs killed during the winter months 
in Western packing centers was 
about 275 pounds; in the decade 
1880-1889, about 257 pounds; in the 
decade 1890-1899, about 239 pounds; 
and in the past decade, 1900-1909, 
about 219 pounds. In other words, 
hogs marketed between 30 and 40 
years ago averaged one-fourth heav- 
ier than those marketed in recent 








T. D. TYSON, Pleasant Garden, N. C. 


years.—U. S. Crop Reporter. 





In 
Select 
Company 





It’s the very nature of a soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 


foreign odors. 


That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed 

all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 

soda cracker, keeps select company 


—its own. 


To-day the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 


ing virtues of Uneeda 


Biscuit are acclaimed 
in tenement and 
mansion. 


Never Sold 
in Balk 








‘Old Hickory 





Read These Letters 


J. M. Noble, Avery, Ala., 
says:—"“I have used ‘OLD 
HICKORY’ wagons on my 
farm for thirty years.” 

John Frounlie, Fairfax, Ia., 
says:—"I have been using 
wagons manufactured by 
your company for the last 
fourteen years, and have 
never had tires set yet; also it 
is the lightest running wagon 
I have seen.” 

Roy C. Classon, ~ 
LaFayette, Ind., Q&, 



















one of your 
‘TENNESSEE’ wagons for 
thirty years,andit’s good yet.” 

T. P. Hughes, Wheatland, 
Okla., says:—"‘I am owner of 
one of your‘OLD HICKORY’ 
wagons which I purchased 
twenty years ago, and it will 
still hold up as much as four 
horses can pull.’”’ 

J.E.Porter, Tahoka, Texas, 
says:—"I have been using 
“TENNESSEE’ ten years, 
andit is still a good wagon. 
It always runs light and holds 
the grease well. Ithas carried 
many loads a hundred miles 
without greasing. The tires 
have never been set but once.”’ 




















service. 
by the year than any other wagon 
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wa Fennessee 


Farm Wagons 
Are Backed By This 
Kind of Testimony 


The Jest proof of “Old Hickory”’ 
““Tennessee’”’ quality is their secord of serv- 
zce throughout the country. All the claims 
in the world can’t fut quality where it zsz’é. 


The testimony of hundreds of thou- 
sands of owners is absolutely convincing 
proof that the quality of ““Old Hickory” 
and ““Tennessee’”’ wagons is duz/¢ in. 
» Note the few letters at the left—selected 
at random. 
“Old Hickory’? and 


and 


Over nine hundred thousand 
*“Tennessee’”’ 


And it’s costing them /ess 
service they could buy. 


Extra Quality— 
Means Big Saving 


Remember, that the cost of a wagon 
depends on how Jong it /asts and what the 
vepatr expense is. 
Hickory” or “‘Tennessee’”’ wagon is the 
first price-—spread out over 20, 25, 30, 35 
and 45 years. Repair expense is mznzzimum. 


Ask our dealer for all the details, or if you 
don’t know who he is, write us at once. 


The cost of an “Old 


Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. 
290 West “K” St. 


(Ineorporated) Louisville, Ky. 
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140-Chick Brooder 





Big News For 


The famous Belle City Incubator wins the ‘‘Tycos’’ 
Cup Contest over machines costing 2 to 5 times more 
—making it the Double World’s Champion. 
winner raised over 97 percent of the chicks. ORDER 
NOW! Getiathe champion class quick for big results. 


Order Direct From This Advertisement 


—like hundreds of others. This is best hatching season. 
J guarantee satisfaction. Youtake norisk. Read remarkable @ 
offer below, then order or send for “HATCHING FACTS”’’ FREE. 


J. V. ROHAN, President Belle City Incubator Co. 


$P.09" Bese 140-Egg 
Incubator fo 


$4.85 Buys the Best Brooder 


Both Incubator and Brooder, Ordered Together, Cost 
But $11.50—Freight Prepaid (East of Rockies) 

Our Belle City Incubator will hatch more chicks, under 
the same conditions, than any other incubator, else your money 
will be refunded. ‘This I guarantee. It has double walls and 
dead-air space all over, copper tank and boiler, hot water 
heat. The best self-regulator, deep nursery, strong egg tray, 
high legs, double door. ‘‘Tycos” thermometer, egg tester and safety lamp included. 

The Belle City Brooder is the only brooder having 

Gouble walls and dead-air space. I guarantee it to raise 
more chicks than any other brooder made. Hot-water, 
top heat, wire yard, platform and safety lamp. 

A Complete Hatching Outfit for Only $11.50 


No machines at any price are better—75,000 in use. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


®acis” today, or send the price now and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 






Incubator 
Buyers 





And the 






















































4 We Ship 
Quick From 
St. Paul 
Butfalo 
Kansas City 
or Racine 





Write for book, ‘Hatching 


J.V. ROHAN, Pres. 











The Pines Poultry Farm 
Choice Eggs For Setting 


From Pure-bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, Single Comb White Leghorns. 
$1.50 per 15. W. H. GIBBS, Manager, News Ferry, Va. 


Why order your 
B. F ROCK EGGS _ “Ringlet” eggs from 
a distance at $10.00 per setting when you can get 
them at home for $2.00. Mine is from exhibition 
stock, young, vigorous and beautiful. Folder 
free. J. L. ROGERS, Farmville, N. C 





Healthy roosters 
S. C. B. Leghorns, Bethy roostets 
each. Eggs 15 for $1; 30 for $1.80; 45 for $2.40 
Carefully packed. Full count and pure stock 
— Mrs. N. A. Kinlaw, Howellsville, 


EGGS AND CHICKS Best B. P. Rocks, 

: S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY. 


15 eggs, $1 to $1.25. Write for list of varieties. 
J. T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching 


From good laying strains of the following varie- 
ties: Barred, Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S C. R. I. 
Reds, S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Minor- 
cas, S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. Price 
$1.50 per 15. 

A. & M. COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STA. 

Poultry Department, West Raleigh, N. C. 








S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS. 
$1.50 for 15. From vigorous, heavy laying stock, 
with good color and shape. 

S. A. MARVIN, JR., White Hall, S. C. 


s. C. White Leghorns 
Bred’ for egg production. Have been winning 
for six years. Eggs from grand pens $2 per 15; 
from selected layers $1 per 15. Cockerels for 
sale. C. L. HIGBEE, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs 


15 eggs $1.50; 30, $2.50. From vigorous birds 
with good shape and color. Have been breed- 
ing Reds for 9 years. 


N. A. HARTSFIELD, - - - Forestville, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


R. I. Reds, Barred Buff and White P. Rocks, Partridge 
Buff and Columbian Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, $1.00 
for 15, or exchange 30 eggs for1 1-4 bushels of peas. A 
two-third hatch guaranteed or Gupiicete at half price. 

Cc. J. WARINER, Ruffin, N. C. 


8. C. W. Leghorns; 200-egg mat- 
ing. Won Ist, 2nd pullets, 8rd 
cockerel and pen, at reensboro. 


Eight birds entered, won eight pre- 
miums. $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 per setting of 15. 
Ready to ship. 
On tof ph inal laying I will for 
20 days discoung the above prices 50 per ct. 
MAPLETON FABMS, - Greensboro, N. C. 


Columbian Wyandottes 
Persistent layers—standard-bred. None better. 
H. E. CAIN, R. F. D. No. 3. Asheville, N. C. 























s.C. BROWN LEGHORNS—PURE-BRED 
Best of Strains and Quality. EGGS only for 
sale, $2.00 per sitting. or send %5.00 for two sit- 
tings and we will deliver them to any express 
point east of the Mississippi river prepaid. 

PHIL S. WADE & CO., Cornelia, Ga. 


“Ringlet” Barred Rocks 


Choice breeding stock and eggs. 
Prices reasonable. 


STACY’S STOCK FARM, - - Amelia, Va. 


EGGS From prise winning Buff, Blac. 
White and Diamond Jubilee Or 
pingt Orders booked any time Circular ree 
L. T. MILLETT 
Johnson City, - = = = = Tenn. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Pens headed by males bought direct from Wm. 
Cook & Sons, and Owens Farms, this season. 
Eggs, $1.50 for 15. : 

} “DONALD B. WHISNANT, R. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of pure bred puultry, for 1911, over 200 
pages, 57 colored pictures of fowls, calen- 
dar for each month, illustrations, descrip- 
tions, photos, incubators, brooders, and 
all details concerning the business, where 
and how to buy fine poultry, eges for z 
hatching, supplies, etc., at lowest cost. 
Send ic. @.H. GRewen, Box 61, RHEEMS, Pa. 
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Nine Best Varieties of 
Poultry 


White Orpingtonsand S. C. 
Black Minorcas a specialty. 
Eggs $1.50 for15. : : : : 


J.T. SETZER, 
Box'249, - - Hickory, N. C. 


» | 


EGGS $1.50_Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C. 


$1.00 per sitting of 15, from_ best 
strains of Mottled Anconas, White 
and Ringlet Barred Rocks, S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds and S. C. White Leghorns. 
Inquiries promptly answered. ; 
S. E. WINSTON, Youngsville, N. C. 























S. C. W. Leghorn Eggs 


For hatching from heavy laying strain. Best 
pen, $1.50 per 15eggs. Incubator eggs from all 
pens $ per hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. E. LOWE, - - Clover, S.C. 
S. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


Bred from a first prize winner, $3 to $5 each. 
Eggs from choice mating, $1.50 per setting. 


J. C. WILLIAMS, - Sanford, N. C. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS 


My large flock is on free range insuring fer- 
tile eggs and strong ducklings. My strain isthe 
Brooks-Walton, the ‘‘true” fawn and white kind 
and noted as prolific layers of pure white eggs. 
I sell as good eggs for the price I ask as you can 
get in the U.S. and send with eggs full printed 
directions as to feed and care of ducklings. The 
“Runner” is the duck forthe Southern farmer 
and can not be praised too highly. Eggs, 13 for 
$1.00; 35 for $2.50. W. W. HENRY, Broad Run, Va. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day old chicks 15c each. Book orders now 
for delivery after March 30th. 


W8ITE ROCK POULTRY FARM, - 











Carysbrook, Va. 


Buff Wyandottes 


Write for circular and Show Record. Eggs 
$3 per 15; $5 per 30. 
“Five acres” R. C. RICHEY, McKenzie, Tenn. 


R. and Ss. C. REDS 
First prize winners, Poston, Madison Square 
Garden, N. Y., and other leading shows. First prize 
silver cup and medal for best male bird in all classes 
at Tennessee and Indiana State Fairs. Catalogue 
freee MRS. EMILY GIBSON, Portland, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 PER 15, EXPRESS PAID 
World’s best White Wyandottes, Black Minor- 
cas and Brown Leghorns. Won one first and 
two second Hickory, N. C., 1910. If you want 
something good, buy from ; 
D. K. FRYE, Hickory, N. C. 


15 EGGS $1.00 30, $1.75 


Rose and S. C. R. I. Reds, Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, S.C. Black Minorcas, S. C. Brown and 
White Leghorns. Good laying strains. 


0.FSELLER, - Millers.Creek, n. c, 






































INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS FOR 
EGGS. 


Messrs. Editors: The number of 
new recruits in the last year to In- 
dian Runner duck breeding is very 
great. Not alone the trade with 
poultrymen and farmers is increas- 
ing, but city folks are engaging in 
poultry, either on a city lot, or a 
few suburban acres, and are adding 
duck breeding. 

As there is a widely spread de- 
mand for both stock and eggs, I am 
sure they will find them most profit- 
able. They have proved for me all 
that is claimed for them—they lay, 
win and pay. Their chief value is 
their wonderful egg production: 
they lay more eggs in a year than 
any other fowl. This, combined 
with its many other good qualities, 
makes it a wonderful bird. They be- 
gin to lay at an early age and keep 
at it the most of the year, except 
while moulting, and keep it up for 
several years. The eggs are excel- 
lent, preferred by many to hens’ eggs 
and as they command a larger price 
in the markets, the profits in eggs 
alone are easily reckoned. 

As a table fowl these ducks are 
delicious, being tender, fine in grain, 
and juicy—in fact it is hard to find 
one more excellent. They mature 
early and are ready for market in 
nine or ten weeks. Considering how 
well the eggs hatch from properly 
mated ducks, and how easy they are 
to raise, this is a quick way to geta 
return for your time and labor, as it 
surely pays to raise broilers, and 
pays well. 

It is astonishing the small space 
of ground upon which so many 
ducklings can be raised. Thirty-five 
can be raised easily in an enclosure 
12 by 20 feet, if given proper feed. 
If given their liberty, they are great 
foragers, and pick up most of their 
living on a good range, but do 
equally as well in confinement. At 
all stages of their growth they re- 
quire plenty of drinking water. 

Ducks have no contagious diseas- 
es, are not subject to lice or vermin, 
do not require expensive houses, and 
no scratching sheds being necessary 
as for chickens. 

The feathers are quite an item of 
income through the summer months, 
but plucking, if continued, dimin- 
ishes the supply of eggs. 

MARIAN HOLT. 

Savannah, Mo. 





HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF 
YOUR EGGS. 


Messrs. Editors: The money most 
easily picked up on the farm is for 
eggs, and of all the farm products 
they are the quickest turned into 
money. On most farms eggs are 
very carelessly handled. To get the 
most money out of them they must 
be handled with care. Note the 
range in prices in your weekly pa- 
per; the difference in price is mainly 
due to difference in handling. To com- 
mand the highest price, eggs must 
be spotlessly clean and newly laid. 
To get a uniform grade of eggs you 
should weed out of your flock of 
hens all old, sickly, undersized, and 
scrubby stock, and change your 
roosters each year. 

To harden the shell so the eggs 
will ship well the fowls should be 
fed oyster shells occasionally, or a 
bran mash, two or three times a 
week. It matters not how good a 
range your flock has, they should be 
fed grain at least once each day, to 
give the eggs a strong body. The 
nests should be kept clean, and the 
eggs gathered each day. Do not 
keep them in a damp or musty place, 
but rather in a room with an even 
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temperature, say about 40 OF 45 4 
grees. Do not wash the soileg oul 
wipe them off with a dry cloth * 
washed egg quickly spoils ang ; 
easily broken in handling, Do pr 
put pin holes in eggs or grease thes 
to keep from hatching. Do not Ps 
ry your eggs to market in bran, oats 
sawdust or fine-cut hay, for jg you 
do they will look old. Market Your 
eggs at least twice a week, and guar. 
antee each and every one to be Strict. 
ly fresh. 

The hen that makes a good Tecord 
for herself in eggs for the whole 
year is the hen to keep, for she May 
be able to hand down to Dosterity 
some of this thrift. If we were all 
able to know our best layers, jt 
would have great influence on th 
increase in the number of eggs oh. 
tained through the year. The egg. 
producing qualities of the hen, like 
the butter-making qualities of the 
cow, will determine the hen’s Value 
at the end of the year. A hen that 
runs to meat may lay quite Steadily 
for a week in the spring and gyn. 
mer and then go on a vacation the 
balance of the year. 

UNCLE Jo, 





In a reeent article, ‘How a Smal 
Flock Pays,’ a ration was given fo 
“80” fowls. It should have beg 
for 30. 





r > 
TO OUR READERS 














If you do not see what you want ad- 
vertised in our paper, write to us and 
we will gladly tell you where it can be 
obtained. We cannot publish such in- 
formation in the paper, but if you will 
enclose a stamp for reply, we will be 
glad to give you the desired information 
under personal letter. Before writing, 
look carefully over the advertising, both 
in current and old copies of the paper 
and if it is not there—write us. 




















Franklin Poultry Yards 


S.C. Reds, Brown Leghorns, Barred Roch. 
We have the finest strain of early maturing mi 
heavy-laying Reds in the country. ets lay 
at four months old without forcing. Write for 


circular. 
C. W. GARY, Mgr., Franklin, Va 


S.C. BLACK MINORCAS 


Northrop strain, the winning and — kind. 
Eggs 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. I can usually ship 
on day following receipt of order. 

B. C. ROOTH, Randleman, N. CG. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Whites $4.00 for 15. Silver Spangled 
Hamburg $2.00 for 15. Buff Rock $1.50 for 15. Cr 
lumbian Wyandottes $2.00 for 15. Pekin Duc 
$1.25 for 11. 
L. G. HUGHES, Box 25, Fountain Inn, 8 6. 


= Jar Devil Game 
Pit Games ve viguial 
from the best pit blood on earth, and win where 
ever fought. Also good for general purposes 
Eggs $2.00 per setting. Cocks $2.00; Hens $1.00. 

FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N.G. 


s. C. R. I. RED EGGS 
15 for $1.00. Mine are layers. Won first prise st 
County Fair. 
J. M. GERMAN, Boomer, N. G. 


FERN HILL POULTRY FARM 


Black Minorcas, Barred Rocks, Brown and 
White Leghorns, 18 years breeder, eggs % 
Circular free. ‘ 4,Ve 
J. WALLACE SNELLING, South Richmond, 




















S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs for hatching Ho 
yard headed by first prize cockerel N. ©. 
Fair. $2 per 15. From good utility stock, #1 p@ 
15. Hatch early and get eggs when the pr 
is high next fall. Send postal for mating 16 
WM. BATTLE COBB, Chape: " 


Royal Reds 
R. and S. Comb R. I. Reds 


Winners of many cups and handsome Users 
Very heavy layers, vigorous and pe 7 10. 
healthy. Eggs, $1.50, $3.00 per 15 and $8 pe 
Write for mating list 


LOCUST MOUNT POULTRY FARM w 
GEORGE W. SWEETING, Sharon, Harlord 


: f 
SHIRLEY POULTRY YARDS.—National strait f 
M. B. Turkeys from first prize-winners 0 
sides. Eggs $3.25 per dozen or $6 tw at 
E. B. Thompson’s Ringlet B. P. Rocks ot a io. 
excelled in size, beauty and eg@ DIU tor 
Cockerels $1.25, $1.75; Hens $1.25, $1.50; oF ack 
15, $150 for ey $4.50 per hundred. Te, 
eggs $1, 13, or $1.50, 26. rders DP’ 
MRS. R. E. WILHOIT, Somerset Y& 
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The big kind, the 
winter laying kind. 
Eggs from exhibi- 
tion pen, $2 for 15; 
from pen 2 (almost 
as good as the oth- 
ers) $1.50 for 15. 


Oo. D. BOYCOTT, 


Greensboro, - - ° 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Ideal fowl for Farmer and Fancier. Hens that 
Lay are the hens that Pay. These lay. Eggs to 
hatch. Send for circular today, ‘‘A Square 


Deal.” 
D. MATT THOMPSON, Statesville, N.C. 


(Mention Progressive Farmer when writing.) 


s. C. White Leghorns. Pure-bred, 
pure white, large size, fine layers. Stock from 
the noted ‘Southern Champions.” Eggs from 
pen 1 $3 for 15; pen 2, $2; 50, $4. MISS ANNIE 
M. BAKER, Manchester, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Eggs for hatching from prize winners, $1.50 
per 15. Won at Greensboro Show Ist and 2nd 
e’k’l; 1st, 2nd and 3rd pullet and 1st pen; ele- 
gant layers, fine broilers. If you want winners 
write me. J.M. TAYLOR, Greensboro, N.C. 
Best quality 


PROFITABLE POULTRY Wai esns 


Brown Leghorns. Both cOmbs R. I. Reds. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Black Minorcas. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15; White Orpington Eggs $3.50 
per 15. 

W. B. SORRELL, : - Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Ss. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


Heavy hens sired by 11-pound cock. Mated to 
finest strain cockerels. Lay all winter. 15 select- 
ed eggs $2. No fowls for sale. 

Tarboro, N. C. 


J. M. Norfleet, - - 


Single Comb White Leghorns (Wyckoff 
strain) Eggs 75 cents per 15; Black Leghorns 
(Pratt strain) eggs $2 per15. Two of the best 
laying strains in America. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Ramsey’s Poultry Farm, C. C. Ramsey & 
Bro., Props., Crouse, N.C. 


BIG oak) STICK 


On to our laying strains. BABY CHICKS, $3 
per 15 up. EGGS $1.50 per 15 up. Special 
prices on 100 to 1000 lots. 

Exhibition Prize Winners. 
Heavy Layers. Whiteand Barred Rocks. Buck- 
eyes, S. C. White Leghorns. Mating list free. 
We guarantee. 


Big Oak Poultry Farms 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, BLACK LANGSHANS 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Winners at State Fair and Appalachian Expo- 
sition. Pekin ducks. Orders for eggs promptly 


filled. 
ONA WATERS. Lebanon, Tenn. 


S.C. BROWN EGGS 


LEGHORN 


From pure-bred stock—the best that can be raised. 
S.C. BROWN LEGHORN POULTRY FARM, Woodford,Va. 


HIGH QUALITY OF PURE-BRED POULTRY AND EGGS 
Light Brahma and White Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 


per 15. M. B. Turkey eggs, $3.00 per 12. 
MRS. J. A. BAME: Ri. 3, Salisbury, N. C. 

PRIZE-WINNERS 
*Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
uscovy ducks, White African guineas and 
fancy pigeons. Winners 3t Raleigh and Char- 


lotte.. Stock and eggs ale. Circular free. 
®. §FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Eggs from ten carefully mated pens. My birds 

have correct color, shape and size. 75 per cent. 

fertility guaranteed. $1.50, $2.00 per 15; $7.50 and 
$10.00 per 100. Send for mating list. 

C. L. PEIRCE, Columbus, Ga. 


Fine S. C. Buff Orpingtons 


Choice, fresh eggs, from large Buff hens, $1.00 
for 15, $2.00 for 32, $3.00 for 50. All the season. 
Keep this ad. 

MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 


EGGS-Ringlet Rocks direct from Thomp- 
son; R. I. Reds (both combs); Rose Comb Buff 
Leghorns, Columbian Wyandottes. Winners in 
Asheville, Greensboro, Morganton. Silver cup 
for special best. 15 eggs $1.50 and $2.50. MUM- 

ORD’S POULTRY FARM, Morgantown, N. C. 


R.C. Rhode Island Reds. 
* Won silver cup for best display of Reds, Char- 
lotte, December, 1910, both combs competing. 
Eleven ribbons on eleven fowls. Eggs, exhibi- 
tion pens, 2: choice, $1.50; utility $1.10 per 15. 
Engage atonce. \ ating list and ‘“‘How I Feed” 
ree. MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


~ 


N. C. 





















































EGGS 
From my Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, 10 cents each. Won 
over half premiums at Colum- 
bia. LAUREL BLUFF FARM, Clin- 
ton, S. C. 
=a 








ail 


peVTTERCUPS, the new and coming 
reed. Eggs for Hatching from select matings. 
Circular free. 











THE KIND OF QUESTIONS WE 
CAN NOT ANSWER. 


A correspondent wants us to tell 
him how many pigs he can raise to 
the age of 8 or 10 months on 15 
acres of land that will produce 25 | 
bushels of corn to the acre without | 
fertilizer. The question seems to be, 
for how many of such pigs will the 
15 acres produce the necessary graz- 
ing crops? Such questions are not 
uncommon and yet it is mpossible 
for us to answer them: with any de- 
gree of satisfaction to ourselves, or 
in a manner that will be of much 
value to our readers. 

There are so many unknown facts 
entering into the problem and affect- 
ing the results that it is impossible 
to give a definite answer. 

Some of these unknown factors 
are: 

1. The character of the land. Its 
capacity to grow corn does not ac- 
curately measure its capacity to grow 
some of the crops best suited for 
hogs, peanuts for instance. 

2. The seasons play an important 
part in the problem. One year cow- 
peas sowed the middle of July have 
given a crop on an acre that would 
produce 250 pounds of gain on a 
bunch of hogs, while the next year 
the same land would not produce 
half as much pork. In other words, 
such an acre would, one year make 
good gains on 8 or 10 pigs weighing 
from 75 to 125 pounds and graze 
them for a month, while the next 
year it would barely support that 
number of pigs for a month and 
make practically no gains. 

3. Grazing crops are not used most 
economically unless some corn or 
other concentrated dry feed is used 
to balance the ration. Therefore, the 
number of hogs the grazing crops on 
15 acres will support will depend to 
a considerable extent on the corn or 
other feed they are given. 

It is not stated whether these 15 
acres are to supply grazing for the 
breeding stock also, or just for the 
pigs up to 8 or 10 months of age. 

If two crops a year are grown, we 
have 30 acres of grazing crops. If 
we divide the land into six fields or 
sections, we have the crops on 5 
acres for every two months of the 
year. 

We have known an acre of rape to 
graze 8 hogs for three months, and 
when red clover is grown with rape, 
this same acre would graze the 8 hogs 
weighing 150 pounds each a month 
longer. But it takes good land to 
grow rape. Land that will only grow 
25 bushels of corn to the acre will 
not grow rape satisfactorily. 

Somewhere between 50 and 100 
pigs can probably be furnished graz- 
ing on these 15 acres for 8 or 10 
months. 

For winter grazing, rape, rye, 
wheat and barley and bur clover are 
our best. For early summer, red 
clover and alfalfa, and for mid-sum- 
mer and fall, cowpeas, soy beans and 
peanuts. This is as definite as we 
can be without definite knowledge of 
the conditions. 


| 
| 





BERKSHIRE BREEDERS MEET. 


The North Carolina Berkshire 
Breeders Association met at Char- 
lotte, March 15-16, adopted a consti- 
tution and by-laws, and decided to 
offer a silver cup for the best Berk- 
shire boar, with six of his get, at the 
next State Fair. Only members of 
the Association may compete. Sev- 
eral interesting talks were made and 
Prof. John C. McNutt was selected 
to judge the Berkshire classes at the 
State Fair. A combination Berkshire 
sale will be held in Raleigh, August 
30, in connection with the State 
Farmers’ convention. About 50 ani- 
mals will be offered for sale. 








Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
Eleven for $1; twenty-two{$1.75 





D. S. THORNBURG, Cherryville, N. C. 


W. A. Willeroy, Brett, King,Wm. County,",Va. 
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“He is a prosperous farmer. He has a telephone.” 


Telephones 
Enhance the Land 


A telephone on the Farm not only 
means convenience and comfort for the 
user, but it adds value to the land and will 
enable you to sell your land to a better ad- 
vantage. Telephone service on the Farm 
can be had at very low cost. 


Write for our free booklet. 























Address 





Farmers Line Department 













DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


& TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


77 South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








































De You Dread 
New Shoes? 


It takes a deal of moral 
courage for some folks to 
buy new shoes. Stiff soles 
and unyielding upper leath- 
ers sometimes bring serious 
foot troubles in their wake. 

To many new _ shoes 
mean torment for a week 


or more. 
The 


Southern Girl 
$2.00 Shoe $2-50 


with the sole made flexible, is a positive relief 
for tired and tortured feet. Itis as pliable as an 
old shoe from the very first. It,is as stylish as 
any shoe you ever saw. 

The top and vamp are of soft kid but tough as horse- 


hide. We’ve taken out all the stiffness. We've left 
in all the wear and all the style. 


See this shoe at the Craddock agency in your town. 
Made in all styles and patterns—slippers—pumps— 
lace and button boots. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


ae mae ook Sra: aa 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you yl og 
in yous mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug le 








Look for 
the Red Bell 
on the Box. 



























S. 0. BROWN LEGHORN EGGS.—Fresh and fertile, Beat Farm Press Made. 
Biltmore stock mated to prize bird, $2 per 15. Choice 30 HAY PRESS Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
flock, $1 per 15. Mrs. Baxter Crudup, Jeffress,iVa. for booklet Watkins Hay Press Ce., Atlante, Ga. 















VEGETABLE PLANTS 


For shipment April, May and June 


100,000 Tomatoes, Transplanted: Doz. ‘ 
June—Pink------............ 15¢ 7c $6.00 
Sparks Earlana - 

100,090 Hot-bed Tomatoes 

e also have other varieties Tomatoes. 

60,000 New York Improved 
Egg-Plant 

50,000 Big Boston Lettuce 

Golden Self-Blanching Celery: 

Varieties 
(White Plume Celery will 
be ready in May and June) 

50,000 Peppers: Ruby King, 

Chinese Giant and Ruby Giant15c 70c 6.00 

Prices for larger quantities quoted on applica- 

tion. Our tomato plants are stocky and hardy, 
being transplanted in cold frames. Address 


FOX HALL FARM, Wholesale Growers, 
Box 565, . - - Norfolk, Va. 


grind your own Meal 
. Hominy, Rice, Coffee, 
Spiees,ete .nd crack grain for 
poultry, ‘etter than a miller—if 
you have this mili. Costs 63.00 Freight 
Prepaid. Grinds easy 
and quick. Lar 
a lifetime. 


Black Hawk 
Grist Mill 
Write for Free Book 
Agents wanted 
A. H. PATCH, ine 


Clarksville, Tenn 
Miso makes Bisck Bev. 
Buelen 








Biggest Corn Crops 


You can make 100 bushels, and even a larger yield of 
big, full ears with plump, sound grains of corn, besides an 
excellent supply of nourishing fodder for your live stock 


By Using 
Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


liberally. That is, if your climatic and soil conditions are 
favorable and you follow the correct methods of careful 


planting, fertilizing and cultivating. 


All this is interest- 


ingly explained in our new FARMER’S YEAR BOOK, 


free at your dealer’s, or sent on your request, postage paid. 


SALES OFFICES 


Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 

Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga, Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Memphis, Tenn, 
Shreveport, La. ” 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 


Fertilizers 
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Good Tools Make 


Good Workmen 


Farmers! Increase the effici- 
ency of your men by giving 
them good tools. Don’t ex- 
pect raw hands to do as well 
with misfit tools as they would 
with well made, handy 


KEEN 
VITER 


Farming Tools 


A workman is largely what his tool makes 


him. 


‘Therefore, see that the hoes, forks, rakes, 


scythes, shovels, spades, garden forks, axes, 
manure hooks, potato hooks, and 
other hand tools which your men 
use bear the Keen Kutter trade- 
One of the best Keen Kutter tools 
made is the Keen Kutter Drain Cleaner. 


Forged from 


steel, hardened and polished. 
for either pulling or pushing. 


one piece best crucible 
Beveled 
Fitted 


with 6 foot Northern Ash handle. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Trademark Registered. 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
—E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc. ), St. Louls and New York, U.S.A 


’ 





Remember the sacred duty you owe the dead 
REPUBLIC CEMETERY FENCES AND GATES 
Wili protect and beantiry the resting place of your departed loved 
ones, Theyareinexpensiv and almost everlasting. Madeof large 
heavily galvanized rust proof wires. Exclusive, attractive designs 

pecial prices to churches and cemeteries. 


A Postal Wil’ ™-ing Our Catalo 


Republic Fence & Gate Co., 207 Republic St., N. Chicago, M. 











The Markets 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Good Middling 
Strict Middling 
Middling-. 

Off Grades 














» to 13% 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 
Week ending Mar. 27 
Spot Cotton—Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling--------- - 
Good middling--------------- 
Total sales 1,585 bales. 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton. - 
Cottonseed meal—per ton---- 


eee | 


CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 


D. S. C. R. Sides, packed ------------ 

D. S. Bellies, packed 

1D. BUG scr ce cccecewes ces wa0es 

Butter, creamery js 

Hams, choice 

Lard, pure, tierces 

Meal, pearl 

Meal, common 

Hay—Timothy 

Corn—white 

Corn, mixed - 

Oats, clipped, white 

Oats, mixed .- 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel...- 

Corn chop, per 100 pounds -------.-- 

Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds-- 

Corn bran, per 100 pounds---- 

Middlings, per 190 pounds -- 

Hulls, per 100 pounds 

Cotton Ties, pieced--- 

Rebundled 

New Ties 

Bagging, 2 pound 

Flour—Spring wheat patent-- 

Patent 25 to 6.50 

Straight 75 to 6.00 
hoice ~ 5.25 to 5.50 











NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


(Wholesale Quotations) 








3A” 
34@3% 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
Week ending Mar. 27 


Steers, best, per cwt.,---.-...........- $6.00 
medium to good, per cwt.,------ 5 25 
common to fair, per cwt.,-....--- 4.50 

Heifers, best, per cwt. ------------ 5.75 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 4.60 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 

Cows, Hest, per cwt,, <...---—........ 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 

WR Pet CWl.) cosesncncnccnckeee soe 

bulls, per cwt.,-.-...- 

Calves, extra, per cwt 
medium, per cwt., 

Dairy cows, per head 

Hogs, best, per cwt. 
good, per cwt., ----- 
sows and stags, per cwt ws 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,-~---- 5. 
common to fair, per ewt., ------. 3. 
FRED DO OW Ciencias octane wncan 5.00 to 6.50 


CO . on 
to 5.75 
10.5. 
ae 
to 5. 
to 4.50 
10... 
to 4.50 
to 3.00 


4. 
4.75 


to 4.60 


"25 to -- - 


to 6. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 

Sun-cured fillers and wrappers 
at trom 10 to 25 
past week the Richmond 
house floors than they 
earlier part of the season. 

In the neighborhood of 500,000 
pounds of sun-cured and other dark 
tobaccos were 
90,000 pounds 
at high figures. 
good trade in hogshead, 
package goods. The 
light, however, and 
season is past. 


sold 
the 
ware- 
brought in 


per cent higher 


on 


disposed of and about 
of Burley 
There 


were sold 
also a 
and 
were 


was 
tierce 
receipts 
the rush of the 

The receipts were somewhat 
ier at but the 
pretty delivered; prices 
good, and from 
the farmers will 
acreage this 
tions will 


, 
neav- 
Petersburg, erop 


well 


is 
were 
indications 

much 
condi- 


present 
put out 
season labor 
admit. 

Prices were high at Farmville, the 


as 


as 





- $28.00 , 
_- $26.00 | 





better grades selling as high as g¥ql 
per hundred while lugs brought from” 
$5 to $8 per hundred. The farmers 
in this section have been very much @ 
encouraged by the prices they haye 
received. 

All 
burg. This 
the common 
weather 


grades were active at 
especially 
grades. Unseasonable 
caused light sales, but the 
class of tobacco offered was good, on 
the whole. 


The quality of 


Lynch- 


was true of 


the offerings wag 
good and prices high at Danville. 
Only a small amount of tobacco jg 
now left in the hands of the farmerg 
who ship to this market. Re-drieq 
stock was dull. 


BEN TILLMAN ASPARAGUS 
BEST PAYING FIELD CROP 


Now is the time to plant. Buy seed grown by 
the originator of this variety. 20 cents per lb. 


B.R. TILLMAN, - - Trenton, S.C. 
COTTON SEED----Genuine “Simpkins Pro- 


: lific,”’ the ‘“‘Two-bale to- 
the-acre” kind. Is the e.rliest, bears the full- 
est, and yields the most lint of any kind that 
has been planted in this section. This is the 
kind th .t oll Farmers should went. These seed 
were carefully selected for planting, no top seed 
were saved. Price 11010 bushels; $1.00, 10 10 50 
bushels; 90 cts, 50 bu: hels or more 75c per bu., 
f. 0. b. this point. Send money order or check 

A. J. PARKER, 











and get your wants supplied. 
Speed N.C. 


COT 





Every Cotton Grower, 
large or small, rich or 
poor, write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga, 


for history and de- 
scriptive circular of 
his Extra Prolific 
Cotton, and Price of 
Seed. It’s free, and 
will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS 
to YOU. 

Quick Maturity and 
will make Three 
Bales per acre. 


PRICE OF SEED: 1 bushel, $1.F0; 100 Ibs., $4.50; 
5 bushels, $650; 10 bushels, $12.50; 12 bushels, 
$15; 20 bushels, $24; 25 bushels, $30; 50 bushels, 
$57.50; 100 bushels, $110. Car lots, $.05 per 
bushel, f.0 b. MONA. 


Schoolfield’s Two-ear Corn 


Mr.Schoolfield has probablv done what no other 

farmer has ever done—raised two successive 
erops Of his two-eared corn at a cost of less than 
10c per bushel for zood sound corn. This has 
atiracted the attention of th se who are making 
a study of ee nomie farming. Mr. School- 
field is now in the en plov of the government, 
selecting seed corn fer farmers, and John A. 
Young, the nurseryman at Greensboro, N. ©., 
is selling his wonderful two-eared corn. 


SEED CORN 


JOHNSON’S PROLIFIC 


A corn with 73 years history. First planted 
by Samuel Johnson in 1838, and continuously 
grown On same pluntation by his son, Amos M. 
Johnson now 9! years old. Originally a large 
white long grain, meoium cob, one-ear corn, 
bred up and improved during the last 1+ years 
toa two-ear corn, by carefully selecting seed 
from field. a 4% acre fie d on my farm made in 
1908 325 bushels, the best acre yielding 91 bush- 
els; the best acre on my farm last year yielding 
over 100 bushels. I offer this highly improved 
select seed corn for the 1911 season at $1 per 
peck, or $3 per bushel. k 

I planted *‘Johnson’s Prolific ’’ seed corn last 
year and made on one acre one hundred an 
seventeen (117) bushels. 














JAMES NORTON 
HOpe Mills, N. C., R. 1, March 18, 1911. 


J. D. JOHNSON, Garland, N. C. 


SEED CORN 


Albemorle Prolific, field-selected, 163% bush- 
els to measured acre. Scientifically bred. Posi- 
tively best all-round prolific corn grown Es- 
pecially adapted to ordinary soils Three to 
nine ears to stalk. Price $2 per bushel, 60c. per 
peck. It pays to get pure-bred seed. Give this 
Orders filled promptly. 


a trial. 
COLLINS BROS., Skipwith, Va. 9) 


——e 








WANTED ™e2 te call on women and dem- 

onstrate a money-saving work- 
saving pa ented household article that sells for 
$2.50; half profit. Not sold in stores; exclusive 
agency; new men selling 7 tu 20 a day; samples 
louned to men who wantto work. S. G. ~hase, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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sold under our name. 


See that this Trade 





In carload lots i 
Less than carload lots .......... ms : 
F. O. B. Raleigh. 


W. A. SIMPKINS CMPANY, Raleigh, N. C. 


iy 

! Be On the Safe Side! 
Protect yourself against inferior varieties 
If you want genuine 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTGN SEED 
“Earliest maturing Cotton Seed in the world’”’ 
Mark fa" 
and our guarantee is on each bag. 
$1.10 per bu. 
-15 per bu. 











‘ country life has to offer. 


chard, either. 
_ keep the land well worked until the middle of the summer. 


not afford to let the orchard go. 


wid 


arday, April 1, 1911.] 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR GARDEN AND ORCHARD? 
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F COURSE, everybody is looking after the garden these days; the far- 
mer who does not give his garden some attention this month is not 
like to do so any time of the year, but we wish again to call attention 

to the need of some definite plan to keep the garden going all the year. 

Do not expect a single planting of any vegetable to do the whole season. 

There may be exceptions to this rule, but it is a good one to bear in 

mind. Do not forget, either, that for the time and labor expended on it 


_ the garden is likley to be the most profitable part of the farm. The farmer 


who hasn’t a good garden has every reason to be ashamed of himself; and 
the farmer who has been in the habit of getting along without plenty of 
vegetables and small fruits is missing some of the best things which 
A good garden means better diet, better health, 
and better returns for the year’s work. 

We trust that no reader will neglect the orchard, either. We have 
been devoting a good deal of space this spring to the subject of spraying, 
a matter which too many Southern farmers have entirely neglected. It is 
almost impossible to grow good fruit without spraying, and we expect to 
keep on calling attention to the matter. We have before us a letter from 
a friend in the State of Washington, where they grow fine apples, telling 
how spraying had decreased the wormy fruit in some cases from 95 to 5 
per cent. And what spraying does in the Northwest it will do in the South. 

Then, too, there is the care of the young trees set out last fall or this 
spring, also of the old orchard. The notion that fruit trees can be put 


4 out anywhere and left to take care of themselves is one for which there 
_ jg not the slightest foundation in fact. 
_ the season, but can be done now and in the case of young trees should 


Pruning is best done earlier in 


be kept up all summer long. Do not forget the cultivation of the or- 
Plant some hoed crop between the rows of trees and 
Then sow 
it down in cowpeas or some other crop which does not require cultivation. 
Jus because a late cold spell gets most of one year’s crop, you can 
A crop every other year will make it 
Pin conclusion, permit us to say again what we said in the beginning: 


' The garden needs constant cultivation; the soil should never be allowed 
"to become hard, nor the weeds to get a start, and every day from now 


‘on you should be getting something from the garden and almost every 


' week planting something in it. 


A garden of this kind will be a constant 
‘gource of satisfaction to the man who has it; and there is no farmer who 
‘ean not afford to devote the necessary time and labor to the making of 
such a garden. 








PRUNING APPLE TREES. 


Messrs. Editors: 
gults from orchards, judicious 
runing is absolutely necessary. An 
ard may be ruined at the begin- 
with very little pruning if not 
rly done, or it may be put into 
ition to produce good results 
an equally small amount of 

ng if it be rightly done. 
The first year after the tree is 
flanted it must have constant care. 
‘is like a child, it’s first years of 
ing determine its character or 
. After the main branches have 
me fixed, all the pruning the 
require is to give symmetry and 
ular outline to the head by pinch- 
ing off the ends of the shoots that 
have a tendency to outgrow the main 
branches, and to remove such as are 
y to be injured by rubbing to- 
fether, or that are so thick as to in- 
terfere with good growth and ease in 
fathering fruit. While young the 
should be allowed to grow with 
er a close head to protect the 
der branches from the hot sun. 
m they begin to bear, the weight 
‘the fruit will bend down the 
Wanches and open the head, so that 
the sunlight and air needed for 
® perfection of the foliage and the 
Tuit will enter, and a large crop of 
ect fruit can not be borne on a 
without a large amount of foli- 
During the first five years of 
tree’s life, and perhaps longer, 
the pruning needed can be done 
th the thumb and finger and the 
et knife, but as the trees grow 
mier, unless the work has been very 
lly done and followed up, more 
€ pruning may be needed. The 
& of large branches should be 
ed, if possible. It is true thx 
© pruning of the orchard in win- 
Tesults in a great increase in the 


es at one time is to decrease the num- 
ber of buds greatly, consequently the 
remaining ones, having the same 
amount of root force the whole tree 
would have had, will grow more rap- 
idly, the foliage being more vigorous 
and the fruit larger and better. But 
if pruning is: to be depended upon 
for an increase in the size of the 
fruit, only a few annual prunings 
could be given the trees before they 
would be destroyed. 

It is generally a better policy to 
put the labor expended in pruning 
into thinning and spraying the fruit 
when the trees are over-loaded, or 
the cost of this work into fertilizers, 
by which means a permanently in- 
creased vigor of the trees would re- 
sult and better fruit be produced. 

What I am having to say here is 
particularly applicable to apple trees. 
Plants that bear their fruit on wood 
produced the previous year, like the 
peach, or on wood of the current 
year that shoots from one-year-old 
wood, like the grape, can be much 
more severely pruned, and pruned to 
& more open form, than such trees 
as the pear and apple, which pro- 
duce fruit on spurs of several years’ 
duration. 

The biennial fruiting habit of the 
apple is largely due to the fact that 
to produce a heavy crop requires all 
the tree’s energy, and it has not 
strength enough while maturing a 
heavy fruit crop to form buds for the 
following season. The entire sum- 
mer is required to make a fruit bud. 
Hardly have the petals fallen from 
the plum and cherry trees before 
the making of the buds for the com- 
ing year begins, hence the great im- 
portance of keeping the trees always 
in vigorous condition. 

A. M. LATHAM. 


To get proper 





Earl: Jersey 
and quality of the fruit the fol- Ca Wakefi id 
Season, and consequently bbage Plants Frost Break 


Extra Quality, Stocky plants raised from the 
very best seed. F. O. B. Prices: 20c per 100, 
500 for 75c; $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 for $6.25; 10,000 for 
$10 My plants will please you. 


THOS. P. WHITE, - - - - Route 1, Franklin, Va. 


Srowers think they must prune 
trees every year. The res‘lt of 
€ off large quantities of branch- 


. 


(21) 343 
Spray 30 Acres a Day Money Maker 
Potatoes, Small Frults, Vines for every 


TOMATO, CABBAGE, TOBACCG 
AND SWEET POTATO GROWER 


Masters 
Plant Setter 


Sets all kind of plants without stoop- 
thfeomen Sills bgiacd Meet 
in willse t 
tical Setter ever invented roc uaing 
Sure Work & Best Results 


Price $3.78 each, delivered to 

“not as represcated.” Wakes te 
particulars. ¢ 
County Agency to First 


Purchaser. 
MASTERS PLANTER Co. 
168 So. Water St., Chieago, iit. 


that counts. 6 rows at a time with force to do 
sprayed all over, under as well as 
ection Sprayer isalso great at orchard 
trees b hand Easy to maintain lov 
two nozzles going. Strong 60 
pray. pipes fold up—yoo cad 
iD! 0) — can 
trees and in nar: Ww places. 
know re- 

Ww on 
t., Over 1000 in use, 
‘action. 


ses ee . 
on any spraver 
till itcomes 



















“Orchard Brand" Atomic Sulphur absolutely controls Cedar Rust—no other spraying if 
compound does. You can hold even the worst cases of Cedar Rust completely 
in check for a whole season with one or two sprayings of Atomic Sulphur. 

In one of the worst infected orchards we ever knew, ove application 

of ** Orchard Brand '’ Atomic Sulphur last year enabled “ cedar- g 
rusted"’ trees to yield 80 per cent and more of No. 1 apples— 
while trees just as badly infected, in the next rows, 
sprayed twice with common solutions, bore only 25 
to 40 per cent first grade fruit. 


Orchardg~—ze he 
Brand CO 


is used by Experiment Statioris and prominent 
fruit wers, who have proved for themselves 
in y infected orchards from Georgia to Connecticut, 
that Atomic Sulphur controls not only Cedar Rust, but 
Scab and Frog Eye on Apple, and Brown Rot on Peach. 
Atomic Sulphur is pure sulphur, in smooth paste form ; mixes readily with 
water, sprays evenly without settling. Free Booklet J tells about all the ‘t Orchard ~ 
Brand "’ prepared spraying mixtures, and explains how we help our customers sell their fruit. 


THOMSEN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Cc ANG tc FRUITS, SYRUPS_ 
ore and HONEY < 
uowsst eucts AlSO Labels, Solder and Supplies 


We ship any size order Write — for illustrated price list stating 


ind and quantity wanted. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD.. 
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PEACH CARRIERS 
Bean, Potato and Lettuce Hampers. 


If interested send for Catalogue and prices. 


SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO., - Petersburg, Va. 


Cabbage Plants 


Raised in the inland section of North Carolina, they 

will succeed in all sections of the cotton belt, and 

| much further north. They have stood the winter 
freezes perfectly, and are as hardy as turnips. 

Ihave the Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 4 

field, and Winningstadt. 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $1.25 per i 
M; 10,000, $1.00 per M. I can furnish them in any # 
quantities, and all orders, large or small, are 
promptly filled. All orders must be accompanied 
by cash. 

' HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM 


G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man, . .. . 














FROST 
PROOF 


Grown in the Open 
From Good Seed and 
Without Protection 










Route 1, RALBSGH, N. C, 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS <@ 
MERS 























GUARANTEED TO SATISFY CUSTO 
FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLANT GROWERS. 
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RSEY WAKEFIELD. CHARLESTON L 
Earliest 
Cabbage Grown. 





TRADE MARK SOPYRIGHTED 
D> Established 1868. Paid in Capital Stock $30,000.00 


We grew the first FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1868. Now have over twenty thousand satis 
customers. We have and sold more cabbage plants than all other personsin the Seuthera 
tes ined. ? Because our plants must please or we send your yoy eae Order now; 
if is time to sot these plants in your section to get extra early cabbage, and y are the ones 
Also grow full tine of 


the most m 
Cabbage Seed per season sir. Plants. 


oney. 
We sow three tons of perry 
it trees and tals. Tite for freecatalog of proof plants of the best varieties, 
i lots ry yy GO a ar a and over 
. Ou: ; 5, y 
per thousand, fa D Tonnes island. Our special express rate on plants is very 


Wm. C. Geraty Co., Box gg Yonges Island, S. C. 


Seed Corn, Seed Potatoes and Cabbage Plants. 


? Prolific seed corn, scientifically grown, carefully selected, and as good as the best. 
pn ye pote hs the highest record yield of 226 % bus. per acre. Price bu. $2.50, peck $1, gallon 
50 cts. Earliest varieties 2d crop seed Irish potatoes. Ked Bliss, Irish Cobbler, Improved Early 
Rose and Extra Early Sunlight. Free from scab and disease. First two named $1.25 per bu., $3.50 
bbl. Last two @ $1.00 per bu., $2.75 bbl. Early and late varieties, open air grown, frost proof cab- 
bage plants. Healthy, large and stocky at $1 per 1,000; 5.000 and over at 80 cents per 1,000. All the 
above grown on my farm under my personal superyision after 15 years experience. Reference: 
Any bank or business man of our city. VV. L. Kivett, High Point, N. C. 






































Ww it good 
Strawberry Plants Sell Fruit Trees (re tiesantern States 
to sell fruit trees the coming year. our plan 
Strong. vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a | salesmen make big profits. No woes to sell 


country where soil. climate and season each 
help to make hardy and productive plants. We 
ship to all parts of the United States and South- 
ern Islands. Write for our free 1911 catalogue. 


J. A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury, Md. 


our stock. Terms very liberal. q 
SMITH BROS., Concord, Ga., Dept. 
BEES 


HOW TO MAKE THEM PAY. 
The pleasures, the work and the ae 
of bee keeping are fully covered in ‘‘Gleanings Bee 
Culture.’’ 6 months trial subscription 25 cents. Write 
for book on Bees and free catalog—both free. 
The A. I. Root Company, Box 20, Medina, Ohie 








Available 
Nitrogen 









fertilizing. 


It is worth dollars to you. 


No Branch Offices 


is the thing in practical 


Nitrate of Soda 


is the cheapest and most available 
form of Nitrogen for all crops. 


“The Cost of Available Nitrate,” Sent Free 


In this book Prof. Voorhees 
shows how the American farmer could have saved 
$17,000,000 on the cost of nitrogen in 1909. Address 


Dr. William S, Myers, pirector of Propaganda 71 Nassau Street 


NEW YORK 








Every year you buy fertilizer to 
secure potash and phosphoric acid. 
_These elements often revert to insolu- 
ble compounds, and are not available 
to the growing plant. 


Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime 


will set free these elements imprisoned 
in your soil, and save you many dol- 
lars in fertilizer bills. 


A.S. LEE © SONS CO., Inc., 





Unlock Those Elements 


Imprisoned. In Your soil 


Sour lands are sweetened by its use 
and restored to productiveness. 

It makes available the dormant 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash. 

It opens up heavy, clay soils and 
binds together light, sandy lands 
enabling them to retain plant food. 
It dissolves vegetation quicker than 
rock lime and less is required. 

Write us to-day for our book “Lee’s 
Prepared Agricultural Lime and Its 
Uses.” 


Address Dept. B-1 


RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA. 








Phosphoric Acid 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 
Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
with one load manure will increase your 


crop yield from 40 to 756 per cent. Write 
TODAY for prices. 


Central Phosphate Company 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 

Strasberg, Va. 


POWHATAN LIME CO. .. 
Agricultural 

And Builder’s LIME 
Fellsworth Lime Works 
Box 445. STAUNTON. VIRGINIA. 




















“UNCLE SAM”’ says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 

and the most economical to usei@ 


sa 
Let US proye A to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, S. C. 








FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay: 





Write for our free pampbiet on Farm 
fells why and how to drain. Drain tile will 
make productive your best lands now too wet 
tor proper cultivation. We make a superior 








cay tile at reasonable prices. Write for pampb- 
an 
erra-Cotts Ce. - Pomona, N. C. 
FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 


The best tile for farm drainage. 
Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices. 

Gray Concrete Co. 
Thomasville, 2 N. C. 


























Send Me Your 
iam, = 4 SPRING FURS 


RUGS 


THE PURE-BRED HERD. 


Some Things Which the Breeder of Live Stock Must Consider 
—Have a Definite Purpose and Stick to It, and Don’t Go Into 
the Business Until You Have Studied It. 


. Bv A. L. French, Route 2, Byrdville, Va. 


HE BREEDING of pure-bred When this study has been followed 
T until the farmer has a pretty Clear 
idea of what he wishes to Produce 
from the mating of his animals, then 
should come the study of feeds that 
will if given to young animals of 
best breeding produce the greateg 
development. It ‘should be remem- 
bered always that selection and feed. 
ing have been the factors that have 
raised the animal form to the plane 
on which it rests to-day and that 
each one is of equal importance; that 
if either factor is neglected by the 
breeder, retrogression will surely fo]. 
low. The breeder of pure-bred api. 
mals should be able to see before 
him the most perfect specimen of 
his breed that has been producei, 
then he should be able to see the 
faults of this best animal, and it 
should be the aim of his life to go 
handle his animals as to help to cor. 
rect these faults; for we believe 
every handler of pure-bred animals 
should strive to be a constructive 
breeder. When the time comes that 
a breeder can point to four or five 
generations of animals that have 
been produced under his charge and 
a steady improvement in type or 
productive capacity is noted, then, 
and not until then, can he call hin- 
self a real breeder of animals. 


stock has been much more 
largely thought of by our 
Southeastern farmers in recent years 
than was the case before, and this is 
well, I believe, if 
with the’purchase 
of good stock goes 
the study of ani- 
mal form and 
blood lines that 
is absolutely nec- 
essary to insure 
success in this 
line of work. 

It should be re- 
membered that 
the breeding of pure-bred animals is 
the very highest type of work to 
which the man on the land can de- 
vote his life and that there is more 
to the business than simply the pur- 
chase of a few pure-bred foundation 
animals and the bringing of them 
up on the farm. 

Not a Work for Triflers. 
The leading breeders of pure-bred 
animals in the world have been and 
are to-day triving to produce, by 
careful selection and generous feed- 
ing, the types of animals that the 
markets of the world will pay the 
highest price for—that is, the animal 
that will turn a certain amount of 
feed into the most dollars. Years of 
work have been devoted by some of 
the best minds of the world to the 
work of molding animal form and 
the directing of animal functions 
into lines of greatest profit. So we 
believe the first work of the would- 
be breeder of pure-bred animals 
should be the study of these types 
of improved animals and the blood 
lines that have the more often been 
successfully blended to produce tie 
specimens of the highest character. 


A. L. FRENCH. 


Wealthy men have, in some in- 
stances, been a great help in the up 
lift of animal breeding, by reason of 
their purchase under the supervision 
of the best stock judges, of many of 
the best specimens of the different 
breeds. These animals handled bya 
herdsman, whose capital consisted of 
a love for animals and a thorough 
knowledge of animal form and tt 
rect methods of feeding and matin, 
have produced offspring that hare 
been a credit to the breed and breet- 

























TRACE MARK 





° * * 
REGISTERED, 


That there is more toa Fertilizer than 
Analysis is proven conclusively by the results 
obtained every year from Royster Fertilizers. _ |] 

\ They are made from experience obtained by 

\ actual field experiments of what the plant ] 
requires, and not from ready reference 
formulating. 


Every ingredient in Royster Goods is 
selected for its plant food value, and has its 
work to do at the proper time, therefore the 
plant fertilized with ROYSTER goods is fed 
regular from sprouting time until harvest. 


Se 


= 


BEE: 


Ask your dealer for Royster goods and 
see that the trade-mark is on every bag. 


\ When you see this »fSR> you know that 


you are getting the genuine and original | 
ROYSTER Fish Fertilizer. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES: 


/ 


ss 


Ss 







NORFOLK, VA. TARBORO, N. C COLUMBIA, &, C. 
BALTIMORE,MD. MACON, GA SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
COLUMBUS, GA, MONTGOMERY, ALA, 








As well as winter. Highest prices re ess of any prices 
JOSEPH fice MROCK, Mocksville, W Cc. 


you see. 
7 
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Saturday, April 1, 1911.) 


er, yet perhaps the greatest credit 
should in this case be given to the 
man who did the actual work, and 
not to him who furnished the money, 
pecause money alone could never 
have produced the results obtained. 
Many of the great constructive 
preeders of the world have been men 
of limited means, but of large knowl- 
edge and judgment in their line. 


look Well to Stamina and Vitality. 


The care of pure-bred breeding 
animals means more than simply 
throwing feed in abundance to them. 
Health is the first consideration, and 
a method of handling that would be 
entirely proper with fattening ani- 
mals, that are to be kept only a few 
months, might possibly be entirely 
wrong treatment for breeding ani- 
mals that are expected to live on 
and reproduce for years. Economy 
of feed is not always the chief point 
to be considered in the handling of 
breeding animals, and it may some- 
times pay (indeed, usually it will, I 
believe,) to keep our breeding ani- 
mals under conditions where greater 
amounts of feed are required to 
maintain the animals in strong flesh 
than would be the case were they 
handled somewhat differently. 

The writer is a great believer in 
outdoor air, sunshine and liberal 
feeding in handling fine breeding 
stock. I believe that in the South 
no breeding animal should be con- 
fined in a stable at any time except 
when the young are expected, and 
then only when the weather is such 
as to actually endanger the life of 
the recently dropped animal. We 
have a herd of cattle that have been 
ina shed only twice the past winter; 
the animals have slept right out on 
the sod under the stars. Fed liber- 
ally upon pea and soy bean hay, the 
herd has been entirely free from 
the coughs and colds that so often 
accompany barn feeding. More feed 
has been used than would have been 
necessary to have kept the animals 
inthe same flesh had they been con- 
fned in a warm barn, but we feel 
that we can not run the risk of hav- 
















PUTS 2 COATS OF 
$15.16 SPOTLESS PAINT 


ON THIS LARGE HOUSE 


Yes Sir, two full coats and trimmings, 
Size house, 25x40 Ft—20 Ft. Eaves. 








& SAVE 50c TO 75c PER GALLON 


No reason in paying more than $1.22 
per gallon, the price we ask for Spot- 
less-Guaranteed- for - Five - Years - Paint. 


Spotless Paint is BEST. If 

5 i s you pay 
Wice our price, you get no better 
grade —a better paint cannot be 
rade. Spotless Paint will not flake, 
lister nor crack off. It is weather. 
fecisting, home - beautifying, fade- 


Spotless Paint is ready mi 
: y mixed, noth- 
ne to do but put it on. boy or 
Dain, band can paint with Spotless 
Paint is cheaper than 
run-down 
houses, barns, etc., and Spotless 


Paint is ch 
Salton cheaper and better than other 


PAINT NOW—before th 

e rush of 
other work, before the hot days 
‘ me. We have Spotless Paint for all 
Urposes, hou_e paint, barn paint, 
a Paint, varnish. ete. Write for 
tel Price List and Color Card, which 
_ all about it, how much to order, 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
76 Shockoe Square, - RICHMOND, VA. 
“The South’s Mail Order House,”’ 

















ing our animals become weakened in 
constitution because of a desire to 
save a little on the feed bill. And it is 
no hardship to the cattle, this out-of- 
doors living, any more than it is a 
hardship to men to sleep out in the 
air. The animals have a “snap and 
go’? to them that they never have 
when confined in a warm stable and 
this strong constitution is a great 
factor in a profitable live stock 
business. 


Things the Beginner Should Consider. 


I am writing this article because 
I have come across many so-called 
breeders of pure-bred stock who 
have no well defined idea as to what 
constitutes a first-class animal, and 
how are such men tomake any 
progress when they have no mark to 
which are aiming? Besides, such 
breeders can not do justice to their 
customers who order stock by mail, 
as when a top animal is ordered 
they do not kuow whether they are 
shipping such an animal or not. The 
study of blood lines, mating and car- 
ing for animals is a life-time busi- 
ness and, I believe, should not be 
undertaken by those who are not 
willing to put time and thought into 
their work. Haphazard work along 
this line means retrogression of 
breed, financial loss and disappoint- 
ment to the breeder and dissatisfac- 
tion of customers. 


To the young farmers who would 
devote his life to this fascinating 
line of work I would say: Study the 
breed you consider best fitted to 
your taste; go to the leading stock 
shows of the country and study ani- 
mal form there; go to some breeder 
who has been a student of pedigree 
for years and give heed to what he 
has to say concerning blood lines; 
look carefully to the matter of feed- 
ing and care; then put the money 
you expect to spend on three or 
four animals into one animal that 
some good breeder recommends as 
the prospect for a great  breed- 
ing animal; build up your herd 
or flock from this foundation, and if 
you continue to study, all your life, 
culling out the misfits as they appear 
—as they always do,—you will 
be quite likely to leave to your boys 
a business that will afford them both 
profit and satisfaction. Pure-bred 
animal breeding is no gold mine if 
you are going into it for dollars 
alone. 





A PLACE FOR THE SOW. 


A week before the sow is to farrow 
put her in a lot by herself and sup- 
ply green or other laxative feeds. 
Provide a house not less than eight 
feet square and nail a 2x4 scantling 
or a plank around the outside of the 
house about six inches from the 
floor and ten inches from the wall. 
This will be a great protection for 
the pigs if the sow makes her bed 
near the wall. Do not give enough 
bedding to the farrowing sow to en- 
able her to make a “nest,” for this 
is a veritabte~death-trap for the 
young pigs. They could not get out 
of a deep nest if they tried and are 
consequently over-laid and the large 
amount of bedding prevents the 
mother from feeling the pigs beneath 
her and consequently they are smoth- 
ered. We would much prefer the 
bare boards of the floor, without any 
bedding, than to give the sow suffici- 
ent bedding to enable her to make a 
deep nest. 


(23) 3465 





FARMERS’ 


EXCHANGE 





In this spurte we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers have 
—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one yest 
ch word, number or initial, including address, is a separate word. 


to sell, in fa 


send cash with order. 


$1.26. 
Count carefully and 








“wm for sale by A. W. Garner, Drapers- 








Wanted—Two reliable farm hands. J. A. 
Boone, Macon, N. C. 
Choice Buff Orpington eggs, 15, $1. Perry 


Yount, Hickory. N. C. 


Fine extracted Honey. 
D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 


Indian Games, chickens, eggs. Mrs. W. T. 
Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 





Sample for stamp. Wm. 








Registered Berkshire pigs for sale. Jas. N. 
Smith, Taylorsville, N. C. 


Buff me Yor eggs from selected birds. 00 
15. 7 cent fertility guaranteed. 
Sieyid Stock and Seed Farm, Box 326, Lates, 8.C. 





Fifteen nice Barred Plymouth Rook Cock- 
erels. $2.50 to $5.00. E $2.00 per 15. Catalogue 
tree. R G. Mosley, 5 8t., Winston-Salem, 


Cc lete colonies, extra hives, and Apiary 
equipment. Barred Rock, White Leghorn eggs 
for sale. Send for list. Biltmore Farms,’ Bilt- 
more, N. C. 








Golden self-blanching 7 plants, ready 
, $1 per 1,000; 10,000 for $8. I grow vegetable 
pe anil oF every description. TT. K. Godbey, 


aldo, Fla. 





R. C. R.I. Red Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Miss Eugenia 
Jamison, Mooresville, N. C. 





Sacrifice sale Brown Leghorn hens. E. F. 


Lachicotte, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Cook’s Prolific cotton seed, 70c. per bushel. 
O. K. J. H. Henley, Sanford, N. C. 








White Leghorn eggs cheap, booklet free. 
Taylor Poultry Yards, Stanley, N. C. 


Eggs from selected 8S. C. Brown Leghorns, 16, $1. 
Mrs. E. J. Johnson, Richardson, N. C. 





Privet Hedge—Strong, well branched, heavy- 
rested | plants, California $2.00, Amoor River, $3.00 


hundred. Reynolds Nursery Co., Winston- 
Belem, N. C. f 


ds 
New feather beds for sale—Weigh 35 poun is, 
ith best ticking. Shipped to any a 
dress. Seoay $8.65 each. J. C. Corbett & Son, 
Corbett. N. C. 


ds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
yon oy ‘new 36-pound feather bes ~~ > 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. a 
Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. ©. 











Wanted—Peas and Soy beans. Watauga Val- 
.ey Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn. 


For sale—Simpkins’ Prolific Cotton Seed—pure. 
Bushel, 75c. R. F. Cheshire, Edenton. N.C. 


S.C. White and Buff Leghorn eggs for sale. 
$i per 15. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso. N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $1 per 15; 
$5 per 100 Buggaboo Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 


White Leghorn and Plymouth Rock eggs. 
50 cents dozen. Marion Moseley, Jeffress, Va. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds and Light Brahma 
caus. 15 for $1. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, 




















E; from choice Buckeye Reds and Light Brah- 
maa is. $1.00. Minnte Patterson, China Grove, 





E; from White Plymouth Rocks, Fishel 
strain. $1.50 setting. K.H. Patrick, White Oak, 





Pure bred S. C. White Leghorn eggs $1.25 per 
L, — L. Adams, Holly Springs, N. C., 
oute 1. 


Five cents each for eggs of Rhode Island Reds, 
fine ties. great layers. Mrs. W, R. Craig, San- 
ord. N.C. 








Pure bred Homer Pigeons. Young. mated, 
$1.50 pair. Cedar Hill Poultry Farm, Ruther- 
fordton, N. C. 


If you need a single man to work, feed stock, 
look after farms, write W. Andrews, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


White Orpingtons, pure Kellerstrass, from a 
$45.00 trio. Eggs. $3.00 for 15. W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N. C. 








to Ricos are good as gold and just as yellow. 
gine ee er, one of the very best yielders = 
early. ins wherever tried. Plants $i Fe 
1,000, now ready. F. M. Morris &Sons, Ona, Fla. 


Wanted—One pure bred Red Lg erg id 


b 
sow. Must be with pig by S Sie po gee 





. Write at once 
waht ant price. A. J. Fletcher, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 





otato, best quality, 
ive. Present prices, 


Southern Queen sweet 

r. Plants that 

So ag ta 1600, $1.25, May delivery. N.E. 
sey, Lincolnton, N C. 


itled 

Fine Jersey bull, about two years old, ent! “4 

regi ien for $50.00, if sold at once. 

oan ‘Stull calf, six months old, for $25.00. Mrs. 
3 Cc. Bass. Faison. N. C. , 

k’s Im- 


—A limited quantity of Coo 
oiotel cumms seed. Carefully saved and Fgh 
of cotton that made over bale per acre. 
bu. J. A. Boone, Macon, N. ©. 


le or- 
For sale—We have some desirable appl _ 
c he Brushy Mountains, also farm 
ha list and prices. Wilkes Realty and 
Insurance Co.. W: esboro. N.C. 











1 : sit b R. I. Reds 

Eggs from fine strain single com node 
Leghorns at $2 an 

- single ag Brey will please you. G. H. 


f 15. 
per ait fies Mountain, N. C.,.R. 5. 


Eggs for sale from ba S. Saunders’ prize-win- 


in of R. C. ode Islan " 
pen h. - or of 18. Edwin _E. Owen, Proprietor, 


Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston, Va. 


for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, Hamburg, 


0. 15 

15, $1 00, Cornish Indian e, 15, 

fas Mamma Pekin, Indian Runner, Bue , 13, 
00. . 











Mrs. Geo. Sutton, Calypso, N. 





Cowpeas for sale. Write or wire us for prices, 
stating quantity wanted. W.C. Moye & Sons, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


R. C. White Wyandottes, S. C. White I eg- 
horn eggs $1.50 per 15. Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 
Stoneville, N C. 








Brown Leghorns will 


Keep poultry for Ss. 
ht > My W. M. Taylor. 


furnish them. Eggs 15 for $1. 
Altamahaw, N. C. 


For sale—Pure bred S.C. Reds. Eggs 15 for 
$1. Grassy Fork Dairy Farm, J. Partee Russell, 
Taylorsville, N. C. 








Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, 40-pound 
Feather Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture 
Co., Burlinton. N. C. 





S. C. White Leghorns. silver quills, low trills. 
Good winter layers. Eggs $1.60 per 15. W. A. 
Staley, Kimesville, N. C. 





One % pounds, three-quarters white bull dog 
for $7.50. Fine catch and under good control. 
Julian Phelps, Windsor, N. C. 


For sale—Cocke’s Prolific selected seed corn, 
$2.50 bushel. Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge, 
Accomack County, Virginia. 


For sale—Simpkin’s Prolific Cotton Seed, ten 
bushel lots and over 85 cts; less quantity, 90 cts. 
D. M. Cameron, Lobelia, ' 


Eggs—M. B. Turkey, 12, $5.00. Ringlet Barred 
Rocks, 15, $1.50. Will please in size and mark- 
ings. W.L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 


Indian Runner Duck Eggs, eleven for $1; 
twenty-two for $1.75. W. A. Willeroy, Brett, 
King William County, Virginia. 

















California Privet, $3.00 per huvdred. Will 
exchange for pure bred Rhode Jsland Red eggs. 
R. F. D. Reynolds, Winston, N. C. 


Buckeye Red Eggs, $1.50 for 15. Best winter 
layers. Garyck’s Prolific Seed Corn, $2.00 per bu- 
ehel. G. L. Robertson, Rowland. N. G. 








I am testing fine corn seed and cotton seed on 
variety plots under supervision of Department 
of Agriculture to ascertain what varieties are 
most prolific and have best field and show quali- 
ties. Mail a few of your best seed corn and cot- 
ton in an envelope to be tested free by expert. 
H. Eugene Fant, Route 3, Seneca, S. C. 





Five varieties recleaned sound peas; regis- 
tered Essex service boars, sows in farrow, and 
Pigs; pigs for slaughter; pure-bred Poland China 
pigs and sows; other sows in farrow. Angora 
goats; dise plows; poultry. Eggs $1.00 setting. 

nything Uperenetory returned, money re- 
funded. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 





One jack for exchange.—Will exchange the 
jack for Berkshire pigs, sheep ora youny colt. 
Address Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 


t hay producer and 
Soller wer thousand roots, with 
etable and flower seeds 

art, Enterprise; S. C. 


mes, Red Quill 
Indian Games, oy [dana Bit Gordian Led 
best 


Bermuda 
terrace binder; 
dollar’s worth of v 
first order. W. R. 





Games, 8. C. & 7, 
All as good as the i : 
= Stornoway Farm, Bennetteville, 8. ro 


t Planters—Plant three-fourths of 
au pega aloe inthe CORD gtance 
co ea Ayers Implement Works, Petersburg, 
Va. 











tato plants from selected seed. 
Ag Hall, Triumph. wane ang yetew Vand 
nd, $i p -r 
pa ep pans en Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 


berton, Miss. 

horn Fegs, $1.50 per 15. Youu "s 
sian ing iets sp ane 
10lfine list, L- H. Reade, Highiand Park, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Young’s strain. White Leghorns, Sheppard's 








strain Mottled Anconas, both best on earth. 

ord 26%. E at uced 
bo ty .% od & gs also. fea and White 
Poultry Yards, Stanley, 





stered Berkshire pigs, none better, $9 to 
ob atinee Fishel strain of White Wyensote 
and prize winners, $1.50 per 15 eggs. = 
“Speciosa’” beautiful shade trees, 20c. to 50c. 
M. McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 


Tomato plants. [Earliana and Penderosa. 
Strong, transplanted plants from z-ineh pete 
$2. per hundred, $15. per thousand, 600 at | ous 
and rate. Summit Avenue Greenhouses, How 
Gardner, Prop., Greensboro, N. C. 


Wanted—Every farmer’s wife to own a straw- 
be capper. No stained fingers. no crushed 
berries, takes out soft spots, work quicker. 
Send 10 cts. for sample prepaid. Specialty 
Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. 


For sale. Twe large mares, one with foal, one 
fine coach, stud colt 2 years old in April, 
weight 1100 pounds, one Jennet and Jack colt. 
wo d trade for f good mules. 














Lettuce, collard, parsley , and strawberry plants. 
Asparagus and rhubarb roots. Horse r sets. 
Price list free. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for poultry. 100 pounds, 
60c.; 500, $2.50. See our ad in another column. 
Bresl Lachicotte & Co. Waverly Mills, 8. C. 


Potato slips for sae at $1 25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10 000 and over $1 perthousand. Send order 
at once for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 














air o 
, Route 8, High Point, N. C. 


Wanted—Families with boys and gitis over 13 
years of age. Transportation furnished and pay 
while learning. Steady and good | paying work. 
Apply in person or by letter to H. olden, 
Supt., Rocky Mt. Mills, Roeky Mt., N. C. 


Lowell Poultry Yards—Eggs for sale. S. C. 
White Leghorn, Pen No. 1, 15 for $1.50; Pen 2, 15 
for $i. S.C. R. I. Red, 15 for $1; Barred P. Rocks, 
15 for $1; Pekin Ducks, 11 for $1. From prize 
winning stock. J.N. Roberts & Son, Lowell, N.C, 
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TWENTY THOUSAND OF THEM, a compos- 
ite, living, overwhelming argument. Each 
reason—reason enough, convincing and 
satisfying, yet, were it possible for you to 
investigate, question, prove each separate 
reason, you would probably find some 
new point of interest to rivet your atten- 
tion and create in your mind a like de- 
sire to own the car that could stir up 
such enthusiasm and scatter broadcast 
such satisfaction. 

1T IS EASY TO WRITE UPON PAPER mere 
statements, to waste the public’s time 
and abuse its patience by wearisome re- 
iteration of platitudes that have been 
dished up in rhetorical display over and 
over again, talking the merits of this and 
that car, with the same old jaded adjec- 
tives. But, in the name of the great 
Automobile Industry, let us get down to 
the tangible, living thing that has the red 
blood of sincerity in it, the personal, 
gripping interest that shines in the eyes 
of men as they talk face to face about 
the great thing they have put their 
hearts and faith in. 

REASONS CLOTHED IN FLESH AND 
BLOOD. And there is no argument like 
unto this argument—produce any man, 
no matter what his birth or breeding, 

. whether he moves in high society or not, 
so long as he be honest in his opinions, 
strong in his convictions, has stood the 
test of experience and found out that it 
is infinitely better to ‘‘know” than to 
‘believe’: that man has a right to stand 
upon his feet and have his say, and 
what’s more to the point, the world will 
surely listen. 

PROUDLY AND CONFIDENTLY we introduce 
you to twenty thousand such men. In 
a moment, as it were, we can usher you 
into the charmed circle of a great living 
friendship that with twenty thousand 
tongues will affirm one concrete absolute 
fact, in twenty thousand different meth- 
ods and words of expression, each and 
every one enthusiastically endorsing the 
same truth—a unity of “reason why” 
such as the commercial world has never 
before seen. 

TWENTY THOUSAND E-M-F “30”. OWNERS. 
They are our reasons. Each one a think- 
ing, separate personality—each one with 
likes and dislikes that differentiated him 
from all the others, for no two out of 
that immense number approached the 
question of “Shall I buy” or “I will buy” 
an E-M-F ‘30” from quite the same rea- 
soning point. One, had to weigh care- 
fully the question of first cost; another, 
the “after buying’’ cost of up-keep. One, 
never considered price, but was attracted 
by quality; another, having a bent to- 
ward mechanics, saw quickly the perfect 
chassis. One, considered the financial 
stability of the Company behind the prod- 
uct; another that same Company’s good 
faith, and so on—ad infinitum. 

BUT THEY ALL REACHED THE SAME OON- 
CLUSION. There was some unanswer- 
able argument presented, some fact of 
mechanical supremacy that could not be 
denied, some record of enduring quality 
that appealed, some enthusiastic owner 
that ‘boosted,’ which compelled each 
and every one of these 20,000 men to 
buy an E-M-F “30.’’ Through the maze 
of all other rival cars for sale they found 
their way to the one car that expressed 
to them in terms of power, speed, reliab- 
ility, comfort and _ serviceability the 
“ideal” each and every one possessed. 
That in buying an E-M-F ‘30” they 

proved their judgment to be correct, is 
now a matter of record. 


The Strongest Guarantee Ever Placed on an Automobile Is Given With the Purchase of Every EMF 4 “4 


The E-M-F “30” Five Passenger Standard Touring Car $1000. Roadster “30” $1000. Detachable Demi-Tonneau 4 
“30” $1,050. Coupe “30” $1,450. Another E-M-F “30” Masterpiece. 
Car with Full Vestibuled Body $1,100. 


THE E-M-F COMPANY, 


THESE MEN ARE REPRESENTATIVE of all 
that is best and constructive in our great 
commonwealth. E-M-F ‘30’ owners 
form a democracy of varied interests, 
among them being Bankers who know 
the value of money and its purchasing 
power—Lawyers who are skilled in dis- 
covering the weak points in any argu- 
ment—Tradesmen who know how to buy 
for profit—Farmers who, as a class, are 
the most careful purchasers of automo- 
biles—Business men in the most pop- 
ulous centers, who had every opportun- 
ity to draw comparisons and weigh the 
merits of rival cars—Doctors who de- 
mand the kind of car that must be al- 
ways ready—at a moment’s notice—to 
go anywhere over any kind of road— 
every trade and profession—millionaires 
and meu who live upon modest incomes 
are all represented in the great army 
of E-M-F ‘30’ owners. 

BUT THERE IS ONE REASON why you 
should buy an E-M-F “30” that is greater 
and moreconvincing than any one of those 
20,000 reasons that made men choose 
an E-M-F “30” rather than any other car 
at any other price. And this, what we 
call “the unanswerable reason” has been 
getting stronger and bigger every day, 
from the time the first E-M-F ‘‘30” pass- 
ed into the hands of the first owner, until 
this very moment; in fact, now, it is like 
some irresistible power, moving all over 
the land and sweeping everything be- 
fere it; we call this invincible ‘‘reason”’ 
by a simple name everybody knows. 

“SATISFACTION.” That’s it. Each and every 
man who owns an E-M-F “30” is satisfied. 
They are all subscribers, as it were, to 
the enthusiasm and interest about that 
proved, enduring quality and _ record- 
breaking price, which have made the 
E-M-F “30” the most talked of automo- 
bile in America, perhaps, in the world, 
because, and we say this without fear 
of contradiction, there is no car made 
upon which so many men absolutely 
agree. These 20,000 satisfied owners 
will tell you one story, simple and con- 
vincing, that they own a car they are 
proud to drive, to ‘‘boost,’’ to endorse, 
a car, that not only backed their judg- 
ment, but above all,taught they the les- 
son—that it isn’t necessary to decorate a 
check book with a lot of fancy figures 
and rob a bank balance to buy an auto- 
mobile whose quality is in the chassis, 
where it belongs. 

THE HISTORY of this universal satisfaction 
which, by the by, will sell another 20,000 
E-M-F ‘30” cars this year, is the his- 
tory of the E-M-F Company, an organi- 
zation that revolutionized the automobile 
industry, not alone in values, but in 

methods of manufacture; that gave the 
buying public a car which has literally 
defied competition and sold itself. The 
E-M-F Company has always been a year 
or two in advance of the times. We 
make practically every part of our car, 
cast our Own cylinders, forge, stamp and 
heat-treat our own steel and make our 
own bedies. Mr. Flanders’ forecast, pub- 
lished in March, 1908, that ‘“‘we can man- 
ufacture more automobiles of a better 
quality at a lower cost than any other 
concern now in existence,” was a proph- 
ecy that has been magnificently fulfilled. 

WHY? Why was Flanders’ prophecy ful- 
filled? Ask any one of the twenty thou- 
sand owners of an E-M-F “30.” He 
will show you his car and say, ‘‘There’s 
the reason.” So you look at it, examine 
it, ride in it, listen to the owner recount- 
ing its prowess, its mileage, its speed, 





20,000 Reasons 


Why You Should Buy an E-M-F “30’’---$1, 00 


WE 


THE INVESTMENT OF $1,000, in an E-M-F | 


THE OTHER DAY we read an advertisement 


The New Fore-Door 5-Passenger Touring 
Write us for detailed specifications. 


Automobile Manufacturers, DETROIT, 









THE PROGRESSIVE Far 











what it has done and the magnificent _ 
way it has stood the “gaff.” Because = 
an E-M-F ‘30’ is such a glutton for ser- | 
vice, it sort of lures a man on to give it 
hard usage. Automobiles have their par. ~ 
ticular kind of personalities. You getto ~ 
“know” a car. What may be expected 
of it under certain conditions and an ~ 
element of pride and friendship is estab- 

lished. So when Mr. Flanders’ determi- 
nation ‘‘to make a better quality car ata 
lower cost’”’ than any other concern made 
or sold, took shape in an E-M-F “30,” 
then also was created the ‘“‘reason” of 
the enormous sales and colossal growth 
of the E-M-F Company. The car fulfilled 
the prophecy. That’s why you can’t pur- 
chase a second-hand E-M-F ‘30.” Men 
don’t sell ‘“‘automobile satisfaction” 
when they ‘“‘know’’ they own it. : 
WILL EXPLAIN IT FOR YOU. There © 
it stands! A five-passenger touring car, 
graceful in body lines, with that “straight 
away look” which is a symbol of strength 
and comfort. Not a fad or fur-below to 
cumber it with useless appendage. Un- 
der the hood, a 30-horse power noiseless 
motor that has won distinction upon race 
track and road. A motor so perfectly 
adjusted in power, weight and balance | 
to the rest of the chassis that it creates 
an absolute unit of mechanical efficiency, 
To the expert engineer the chassis of an | 
E-M-F ‘30” suggests the limit of scien- © 
tific construction: to every owner it has ~ 
proved it—proved it by enduring service, © 
for no E-M-F “30” has ever been worm | 
out. The ninth car built, shipped by us © 
a little over two years ago, has traveled 
some 73,000 miles, which means nearly 
15 years of actual life crowded into the 
thirty months of its existence, and it is 
mechanically ready for 73,000 miles 
more. The life story of ‘‘Bullet,” this © 
famous car, can be had for the asking. | 
When you buy an E-M-F ‘30” the con- 
fidence you put into your purchase is re- | 
turned to you a hundred-fold. 





























**30” will be the wisest expenditure you — 
ever made, whether you own an automo- © 
bile or not. The most you can get for | 
your money would be 6 to 8 per cent in- 
terest. But here is the car at the price © 
any man can afford. And to own a car is 
the ambition of every man. The auto- 
mobile is a tremendous factor in our 
every-day life. Aside from its utility © 
there is the pleasure it freely gives, the © 
sense of freedom it imparts. It brings | 
the country to the city, and makes every | 
dwelling place a country home. At 47 
moment’s notice it is ready to whirl you | 
and your family upon the sunlit, open 
road into the world of green fields—the = 
country’s life-giving “out-of-doors.” It ~ 
means health to the wife and children, ~ 
and binds the family in closer ties. It is © 
a tonic, nerve-builder, it trebles the = 
value of time; it means recreation, the 
banishment of the doctor and capacity for © 
the duties of the day—in short, it is a= 
necessity. An E-M-F ‘‘30” will meet this 
necessity and excel any expectation you © 
may now possess in the purchase of a 
car. 







































































































































that “you can buy a real autombile noW © 
for as low a price as $1,500.” We cal™ 
take $500 off that price and say the same a 
thing, for you can buy an E-M-F “30” 
five-passenger Touring Car, standard 
equipment, which means Magneto im” 
cluded, for $1,000, and that’s the “peal 
est”? automobile value you can buy any> 
where. 3 
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